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HE matter of the late delivery of the last few numbers of THE Hoty Cross MAGAZINE has been of : 


real concern to us here in the West Park office. Having said, “We are sorry” there is really little | 


more we can say. The Magazine is printed and mailed at Lebanon, Penna., and perhaps the following 


quotation from the Sowers Printing Co., will throw a little light on the subject. (The letter is ad- i 


dressed to the Business Manager, West Park, N. Y.) 


“I have already written to Father Spencer in regard to the late delivery of the last few 


numbers of THE Hoty Cross Macazing. I assured him that we are over the worst of the war- | 
time situation, and that conditions will improve from this time on. The delay is in no wise | 


caused by you people, as you have been most cooperative in giving us ample time. 


“You will understand that under shortages of personnel both the planning and scheduling 


in the office and the actual production is bound to suffer, and we are looking forward to a — 
greatly improved service as a result of new and old personnel that have been added to our | 
force within the past month.” 1 
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“"HE Demon of Mid-day” 
is the name of a well- 
_ known French novel, 
1 deals with the moral ca- 
of a middle-aged priest. 
_ the book I am not con- 
-d—in fact my knowledge of 
derived entirely from an es- 
y Dean Inge—but the fanci- 
itle is taken from the Latin 
lation of the _ ninety-first 
a, in which “the sickness 
destroyeth in the noonday’”’ 
ndered “daemonium merid- 
m,”’ “the mid-day demon.” 

1e psalmist may have been 
ing of sunstroke, and prob- 
was. But the French author 
prets the words as the temp- 
as which assail a man, not in 
niddle of the day, but in mid- 
ife. Though he does not use 
vord, he was doubtless think- 
f the state of mind known to 
logians as “acedia,”’ that 


Demon of Mid-Day” 


By E. J. M. NUTTER 


characteristic sin of the monas- 
tery, a sort of compound of 
gloom, irritation and sloth, the 
sin against which experts on the 
spiritual life never cease to warn 
those whom they are directing. 
Yes; and we can find acedia rag- 
ing, not only in monasteries, 
seminaries and religious houses, 
but in the world at large. A man, 
whether cleric or layman, may 
have overcome the temptations, 
the errors, the dangers of youth, 
only to fall a prey in middle life 
to the attacks of the demon- of 
mid-day, “the sickness that de- 
stroyeth in the noonday.” Some- 
times, when I view the apparent- 
ly helpless acquiescence of the 
middle-aged statesmen of today 
in the perilous drift of our civil- 
ization towards disaster, I won- 


’ der if they are not suffering from 


a kind of laymen’s acedia. 
The sins of middle age are sins 


‘this particular 


of the mind. That is why middle 
life is a more dangerous period 
than youth. Few spectacles are 
more tragic than the deteriora- 
tion in character which some- 
times sets in during the fifties. 
The flame flickers, the divine fire 
burns low. The motto of life is 
the Russian word “Nitchevo’— 
“What does it matter?”’ The mid- 
dle-aged, having survived the 
gusty, riotous, fleshy part of life, 
think they can now let down and 
take their ease. They are less in- 
clined to a crusade for anything. 
They like compromise, not least 
with their own weaknesses and 
imperfections. They lose active 
hope. By their very failures they 
tend to become fatalists. “What 
does it matter?” The mid-day 
demon gets them in his grasp. 

It is a queer world, in which 
devil walketh 
about seeking whom he may de- 
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vour. Superficial feelings and 
superficial expressions are a sub- 
stitute for going out and taking 
off one’s coat and really doing 
something. Frothy catchwords 
and cliches take the place of the 
discipline of steady, quiet, con- 
tinuous work. We are beset by 
shallow slogans and phrases of 
the day, a kind of pseudo-scien- 
tific and semi-psychological Jar- 
gon, picked up and _ garnered 
from some newspaper or popu- 
lar magazine, and then delivered 
with terrific and reverberating 
emphasis as the convictions of a 
lifetime—whereas we are pretty 
sure that a year ago the man had 
never so much as heard of them 
—or preached on and _ prated 
about and published abroad as 
the one and only scheme of sal- 
vation which can save society— 
whereas we feel certain that 
twelve months hence the dervish- 
es will have gone off howling after 
some newer thing: and all this 
as the substitute for the hard 
mental discipline of thinking 
things through, finding firm 
ground, and standing flat-footed 
on it. People are so frightfully 
busy in these days. They are pre- 
occupied. They have such lots 
and lots of things to do. ‘They are 
as energetic as puppies chasing 
their own tails. Their fancies, 
their interests are easily captured 
by something else, by anything 
but what they are doing, by what- 
ever seems to offer in another 
sphere the titillation and stimu- 
lation which their jaded imagi- 
nations demand. So you will find 
that whether it be reading or 
thinking or working or playing, 
it all tends nowadays to become 
desultory, fitful, unreal, unstable, 
diffuse. 


Into this silly world the young 
priest steps, armed with the sword 
of the Spirit, the awful fire of 
the Holy Ghost, covered by the 
shield of faith, protected by the 
breastplate of righteousness, and 
crowned with the helmet of sal- 
vation. No explorer in earth’s 


* 


history whose path has led him 
into untrodden worlds, no Marco 
Polo or Columbus, no Stanley or 
Peary or Byrd, none of them, 


ever set out on his wanderings 


with more eagerness, with a more 
joyous sense of wild adventure 
and glorious hope, than does the 
young warrior priest when he 
first rides forth on his quest for 
the Holy Grail, sealed and anoint- 
ed with the chrism of Christ. 


Well he knows what is before’ 


him. Well he knows, that while 
there are plenty of pleasant places 
before him on his road, many 


green and lovely valleys with” 


sweet waters, there are also mat- 
ted and _ pestilential jungles 
through which he must hack his 
way, frowning crags for him to 
climb, arid wastes through which 
his feet must trudge. He knows 
that while he will often feast with 
his people and rejoice with them, 
it will also be his duty and his 
privilege to swelter and shiver 
and struggle and suffer and starve 
with them. But he is ready. He 
has experienced the bliss of com- 
munion, the buoyancy of absolu- 
tion, the flame of the Spirit. He 
feels and relies on the nearness, 
the comfort, the love, the sup- 
port of his great Captain. Toil, 
weariness, even martyrdom itself, 
are to be but incidents in a 
glorious, a victorious campaign. 
Nothing is impossible. He bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. A happy warrior, the 
world is at his feet. 


“My good blade carves the 
casques of men, 
My tough lance ecanterla 
sure, 
My strength is as the strength 
of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


But it is a stubborn world, as 


well as a silly one. At once our 
priest begins to feel the force of 
all those modern 
which go to make men and wo- 
men unreal. He finds that in the 


tendencies — 
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ministry of the Word an 
raments he is not going ti} 
exempt from the pressure ¢j 
but universal custom. 
covers that false sentimen 
more pleasing to his flock 
the rigors of the Gospel, 
that his people have little¢ 
interest in a demanding reli 
The high romance to whi 
has been looking forward | 
such eagerness is simply nott 
His work is mostly commo 
largely chores of one ki 
another; for the priest’s life 


few opportunities for the 


chargers and trumpets ang 
ners and swords. The quesi| 
the Holy Grail becomes as uf} 
stantial and fanciful as the s¢ 
for the rainbow’s end and th 
of gold. Phrases, catchwords 
gans abound, even in the pi 
tation of the rival Christiar 
olatries; and no men of the 3 
are more easily caught i 
snare than the clergy. The 
is around and about and % 
and beneath our priest day 
night. He is cribbed, cabined 
confined in it. He is swad 
smothered, suffocated by 
protest against its superfici 
ventionalities, to fight agains 
insidious sappings of his 4 
and courage, appears as futi 
beating off flies. After all, one 
listed against dragons, not } 
but the flies seem always 
and the dragons out of rea 
The hot, hard, pitiless glé 
reality will surely have enve 
us all by the time that the ¢ 


hour of our priestly pilgrin 
has struck. Most of us by 
time will have felt the stir 
of acedia, with its disill 
ment, its discontent, its bore 
its sloth. The question is, 
shall we treat it? 


“Thou shalt not be afraic 
the sickness that destroyeth i 
noonday.”” Yet some are af 
Some yield. Some become d 
tory. They cease trying to cor 
trate on_ their work. They 
formal and professional. Th 


i 


q recited and the daily 
isaid, if at all, as ends in 
Ives, and not as means to 
ightier and greater end. 
begin to assert their priest- 
their commission, their 
s the ground of their claim 
heard and obeyed by their 
; whereas the real ground 
t claim is surely what they 
aid and done and thought 
aught in interpreting and 
uting their priesthood and 
ig it real through Jesus 
t. And as the sickness that 
yyeth in the noonday creeps 
aralyzing their work, the 
ides, the fire sinks, the sword 
the sheep are not fed, sin- 
re not absolved, the sick die 
nforted. 


he dusk comes gathering 
grey, and the darkness 
_dims the West, 

he oxen low to the byre, and 


_all bells ring to rest: 


ae 
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My horse is spavined and rib- 
bed, and his bones come 
through his hide, 

My sword is rotten with rust 
as I shake my reins and 
ride.” 


‘The demon of mid-day has got | 
him. And as he looks over the 


latter years of his ministry he 
sees no souls saved, not even the 
ten that could have saved Sodom. 

Thank God, that is not true of 
us all. After thirty years have 
passed, there are still those in 
whom the fire of the Holy Ghost 
burns just as fiercely as on that 
distant day when first the young 
knight was girt with his sharp and 
sundering sword. Thank God 
there are warriors for whom the 
sickness that destroyeth in the 
noonday has no terrors. They 


have not been afraid. Never have 


they allowed themselves to be- 
come professionalized or institu- 
tionalized. Never have they per- 


Peter Hitegel, ie ly ee Flemish, 1528-69 


mitted themselves to be deceived 
by statistics or numbers or com- 
pliments or crowds. Not in obe- 
dience to or conformity with ec- 
clesiastical vows or customs do 
they say their daily offices, but 

because they know that those of- ° 
fices are a ladder up which they 
can climb to God. Not because it 
is an edifying custom or because 
the parish is used to it do they 
say their daily Mass, but because 
they know from their own deep 
experience that day by day they 
must be given their daily Bread 
if their souls are to live. To them 
men go as to brothers, not as to 
members of an ecclesiastical caste; 
yet withal the priest is always 
there, unmistakable, unescap- 
able, plain, distinct. No presi- 
dents of corporations they, but 
merchants of the supernatural, 
from whom men can, if they will, 
buy incalculable treasures with- 
out money and without price. 
Like rocks they stand, firm and 
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sure and strong; and when the 
rod of God’s love smites them, as 
it does, it brings forth from 
them kindly streams of water for 
the drinking of the flock. 

Yes, even them does God 
smite, for whom he loveth he 
chasteneth. The life of discipline 
and service, of worship and pray- 
er, is no easier for them than for 
their more accommodating breth- 
ren. Their crosses are even heav- 
ier, for they carry them. Their 
disappointments are no lighter, 
for they feel them more. Over 
and over again the scourge of 
God falls smashing on their 
backs; when some boy to whom 
they have given years of prayer is 
false to his baptism; when some 
worldly parish will not see Jesus; 
when their religion is misynder- 
stood, ridiculed, or maligned; 
when the bread they have cast so 
liberally on the waters delays so 
long in its return. Many a time 
will such a man go down to the 
gates of hell in travail, weariness 
and woe. Often and often the cry 
will be wrung from his very soul, 
“My God, how can I endure?” 


“Would I could see it, the 
Rose, when the light be- 
gins to fail, 

And a lone white star in the 


West is glimmering on 


the mail; 

The red, red passionate Rose 
of the sacred Blood of 
Christ, 

In the shining chalice of God, 
the Cup of the Holy 
Grail.” 


But the Catholic life will tell. 
“Thou shalt not be afraid for 
the sickness that destroyeth in the 
noonday.” The fire glows again, 
courage revives, the demon is de- 
fined, the ceaseless Quest goes on. 

Thus we can prepare for a 
beautiful old age, like Overbury’s 
“good man, who feels old age 
rather by the strength of his soul 
than by the weakness of his 
body.” The troubles and disap- 
pointments of the ministry have 


broken the solid crust of habit 
and checked the growth of pride. 
“Blessed is he who has found his 
work,” says Carlyle, “let him seek 
no other blessedness’—and what 
other blessedness can there be for 
the priest? When wisdom and 
judgment have ousted the heat 
and impetuosity of youth, when 
impatient intolerance and heady 
fanaticism have been mellowed 


by experience into a real, genu- 
ine love of human souls, then the 
true beauty of the priestly char- 
acter has its chance to shine. ‘The 
demon of mid-day has done his 
appointed work for him: in re- 
sisting him to the death, the 


priest has learnt how firm is the - 


rock on which he has built his 
faith. Foursquare he stands. Per- 
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plexed no more by prol 
serene in spirit, confide 
hope, with his bitter str 
past, with the shadow of hi 
appointments gilded by 
gleam of sunset, what can} 
priest ask more than that 
shall accept and bless the off 
of the rich, ripe fruits of h 
ver years? 


“Glory of warrior, glot 
orator, glory of song,} 
Paid with a voice flying 
be lost on an endless 
Glory of virtue, to fight 
a struggle, to right 
wrong— 
Nay, but he aimed no 

glory, no lover of glot 
Give him the glory of g} 
on, and still to be.” 


And when at last the bell 
sound to compline, the youl 
generations rise up and cal 
blessed. His little hells have : 
dissolved like mist. The Wi 
shining now, clear and bri 
with jasper and emerald and¢ 
the jewels of the City of 


around him. Riding from far 
near the warriors come, “t 
from the east and west, and ft 
from the land of Sinim.” N 
praise him do they come, for 
he will not wish; not to tell 
of the reverence and honou 
which they hold him, for t 
knows right well without t 
words; but to exult with hit 
triumph with him, to re 


him to Almighty God for 
finite goodness and mercy. — 


“It will happen at last, at ¢ 
as my horse limps « 
the fell, 

A star will glow like a 
God strikes on a 
bell, 

And the bright white bir 
God will carry my sot 


Christ, 
And the sight of the Ro 
Rose, will pay fo 


years of hell.” 
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HEN we recall some of 
the greatest modern 
builders of the reign of 
‘upon earth, the name of 
tes Henry Brent flashes in- 
y upon our attention. Ail 
new this rare spirit, refined 
furnace of God, recognized 
ho had offered up his life, as 
ing sacrifice, on the altar of 
trvice of God in this world. 
first a rather shy, diffident 
man quietly exercising his 
try as an _ inconspicuous 
~in a South Boston slum- 
oarish, Charles Henry Brent 
oped during the years into 
f the most intrepid and gal- 
ambassadors of Christ the 
| has known for many years. 
n he died, the night of March 
1929, in Lausanne, Swit- 
nd, a city which had become 
bol of his life, the Christian 
1 mourned the passing of a 
somewhat austere, often 
'y lonesome man who had 
n during his lifetime into 
of modern Christendom’s 
1ost leaders, prophets, and 


consecrated Christian spirit, 
|, and will; a friend of hu- 


r and commanding preach- 
1 missionary statesman, a 
stian gentleman, a prophet 
orld unity, and the goth cen- 
greatest champion and 
le of Christian unity— 
les Henry Brent has been 
called ““Everybody’s Bishop.” 
mme at different times in Can- 
Western New York, Massa- 
etts, the Philippines, the 
nt, Europe’s battlefields. no 
er of the world can claim 
as its Own. 

hough born a Canadian, 
les Henry Brent was an 
rican citizen for almost 40 
| 


ty, a servant of God, a gifted. 


Ambassador of Christ 
By FREDERICK WARD KATES 


years, combining a deep devotion 


_to British ideals and customs with 


a militant patriotism for the 
United States of America. He was 
born in New Castle, Ontario, 
Canada, on April 9, 1862, the son 
of The Reverend Canon Henry 
Brent and his wife Sophia, in a 
parish where his father was rec- 
tor for 42 years. From his earliest 
memory his mind was set on the 
ministry. At one time he said, “I 
do not recall an instant of my life 
when [ aspired to any vocation ex- 
cepting that of the Ministry, but 
on one brief occasion when I 
faced the possibility of becoming 
a musician. As a boy at school 
the Ministry seemed to me the 
one vocation worth considering 
.... Were I again on the thresh- 
old of life I would choose as I 
have chosen.”’ 


Preparation 


His education was carried out 
with a view to his calling. He pre- 
pared for college at Trinity Col- 
lege School, Port Hope, Ontario, 
one of Canada’s great boys’ 


schools, and in 1884 he was grad- 


uated from Trinity College, ‘Tor- 
onto, with classical honors. In 


_school and in college he distin- 


guished himself not only as a gift- 
ed and apt scholar but as a formid- 
able athlete. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Sweatman, 
the- Bishop of Toronto, ordained 


~ him to the diaconate in 1886, the 


next year elevating him to the 
priesthood. His first position was 
curate and organist at St. John’s 
Church, Buffalo, where he re- 
mained a year. Then he became 
curate on the staff of St. Paul’s 
Church (now Cathedral) in Buf- 
falo, in charge of St. Andrew’s 


’ Mission which at that time was 


located on Spruce Street. He at- 
tempted to place candles on the 
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Plate | Henry Brent 


altar and Bishop Coxe objecting, 
he departed for Boston where he 
remained from 1888 until 1891. 
During the Boston years he lived 
at the mission-house of the Cow- 
ley Fathers where, under the 
guidance of Fathers Hall, Os- 
borne and Torbet, he learned the 
lessons of the ordered life. One of 
his duties was to minister to St. 
Augustine’s Colored Mission. 

In 1891 Bishop Phillips Brooks 
placed Father ‘Torbet and the fu- 
ture Bishop Brent in charge of 
an abandoned church in the 
south end of Boston which they 
revived under the name of St. 
Stephen’s Church. Brent was at 
this time 29 years old. For ten 
years he remained at St. Steph- 
en’s with Father Torbet, serving 
as rector only the last two 
months. 

The years at St. Stephen’s were 
important and valuable ones for 
the young churchman. His 
humble, inconspicuous work in 
a struggling parish in a crowded 
neighborhood of underprivileged 
people proved good schooling for 
his naturally aristocratic mind. 
These years deepened not only 
his ideas of religion but also his 
insight into human character. It 
was in these years that he began 
to learn a truth which under- 
girded his whole life, thought, 
and activity, namely, the essen- 
tial value of every man, of what- 
ever race or color or creed. Ming- 
ling with the loafers on Boston 
Common helped his heart to 
grow deeper and his blood to flow 
warmer. He came to know peo- 
ple, all sorts of people. It was 
during these “hidden years” that 
Charles Henry Brent forged him- 
self into the man who received 
one day in the autumn of 1901 a 
telegram from San Francisco in- 
forming him of his election by 
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The House of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church as Missionary 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 


Missionary Bishop 


It is interesting to note that 
only a few days before receiving 
notification of his election as 
Bishop of the Philippines, W. S. 
Rainsford was considering Char- 
les Henry Brent as “the best man 
for the associate with himself at 
St. George’s Church, New York 


City. 
“He! is," oF course; avi tien 
Churchman,” said Rainsford to 


his senior warden, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, “‘but he is not as high 
as when he sought ‘the order.’ He 
is a man of God. He is insympathy 
with the present time. His eyes 
are in the front of his head, and 
not in the back. He can preach. 
He loves men and understands 
them. And he is a democrat’’ 

It was in June 1901, by the 
way, that his name came up for 
prominent consideration as Bish- 
op-Coadjutor of Minnesota. Bish- 
op Henry Codman Potter in rec- 
ommending Doctor Alsop and 
Charles Henry Brent said of the 
latter: 

“His traditions are those of a 
modern high churchman with 
singularly large and noble con- 
ceptions of the relation of the 
church to humanity. I know no 
man in the American Church 
who is, in some of the highest re- 
spects,—character, competency for 
leadership, enthusiasm, direct- 
ness, personal attractiveness, and 
high spiritual. qualities,—Mr. 
Brent’s superior.” 

No more words are needed to 
emphasize the man Charles 
Henry Brent had become by 1901 
and to indicate the high regard 
in which he was held by high dig- 
nitaries and leaders of the 
Church at that time. 

In the summer of 1go02 the 
young Bishop sailed out to his is- 
land diocese, joining at Suez, the 
Governor-General, William 
Howard Taft. It was to a big and 


pioneer task that he set forth. 
The next few years in the Phil- 
ippines clearly made manifest to 
all the caliber of the young mis- 
sionary bishop the Church had 
sent out to the new island-empire 
of the United States. 

As a matter of fixed policy, Bish- 
op Brent confined his work in the 
Philippines to the Army, official 
circles, and the Moros and Igo- 
rots. His was a hard assignment, 
but in short order he was win- 
ning men to goodness ‘and to 
Christ on the basis of their com- 
pelling beauty and by the con- 
tagion of his own manly idealism. 
General John J. Pershing and 
General Leonard Wood were con- 
firmed by Bishop Brent in Man- 
ila, but two of a host of Army 
and government officials who 
were led into the Church’s fel- 
lowship by Bishop Brent. 

In the Philippines, Bishop 
Brent not only gave: he also re- 
ceived. He tells us that “it was 
among the pagan peoples that I 
learned that equality before God 
of all men, which I count to be 
the chief treasure I have honest- 
ly made my own in my life time.” 
His experience with the Moros 
and Igorots was simply an ad- 
vanced course in what he had be- 
gun to learn in the slum-sections 
of Boston. 


Expanding Interests 


The strength of the Episcopal 
Church in the Philippines before 
the recent war, during it, and the 
surety of its revived vigor in the 
years at hand is testimony to the 
inspired leadership and energet- 
ic labors of Bishop Brent. Dur- 
ing the years of his episcopate 
(1901-1918) hospitals, churches, 
schools for boys and girls, mis- 
sion-stations, and a great cathe- 
dral-center were established, the 
Bishop always building boldly 
for a large future. 

It was while resident in the 


Orient, on the frontier of Chris- ~ 


tianity, that the desperate need 
for a united Christendom im- 


‘was sought as their leader} 


. Brent rose into national and 
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pinged forcibly on Bishop Bre} 
still forming mind. Here it} 
that he pledged himself to 
for the cause of Christian WH 
all the days of his life. 


His Philippine Islands 


Bishop Brent always enjoyed 
rest and leisure of these long, 
voyages which gave him of 
tunity for reading, meditat 
and writing. ! 

The young missionary leg 


many “home” dioceses du 
these years. In 1908 he declil 
a call to become Bishop of Wj 
ington. I'wo times more he 
called and two times more| 
refused. He was also electe¢ 
and declined the bishopal 
New Jersey. — | 


of the new century that Bis 


ternational prominence. ~ 
priest, who not so many ¥ 
before had seriously consid 
entering the monastic life, we 
this time, equally at ho 
the hut of a Moro savage ¢ 
diplomatic embassy. And it) 
during this period that we wit 
Bishop Brent more than wint 
his spurs as a diplomat and 7 
man. 


The greatest evil in Fil 


‘society, Bishop Brent and 


government soon discovered, 

opium, and to its extirpa 
Bishop Brent directly bent hi 
torts. Within a year after the 
ficial party of the island gover 
general had assumed their du 
a commission had been app¢ 
ed to investigate the use of 

traffic in opium and the laws 
garding such use and trafhi 
Japan, Formosa, Shanghai, H 
Kong, Saigon, Singapore, Bui 
Java, and the Philippine Isla 
Major E. C. Carter, U. S. At 
Dr. José Albert and Bishop B 
comprised the commission. ~ 
commission assembled Au 
13, 1903, at Manila and gath 


rt 
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until February 5, 1904. 
from February 8, 1904 un- 
rch 15, 1904, the commit- 
t daily from 10 a. m. until 
‘1., and finally presented its 
»:. Briefly, the plan recom- 
ed was for opium to become 
ernment monopoly imme- 
y, this to become prohibi- 
xcept for medical purposes, 
three years. 

the work of this opium 
Hission was but introduc- 
co the great International 
sm Conference at Shanghai 
ig February 1909, over 
1 Bishop Brent sat as pres- 
which was dominated by 
eadership and vision, and 
1 was by him singlehandedly 
zht to a happy outcome. 
yp Brent also acted as chief 
nissioner of the American 
vation to this meeting. He 
served as chairman of a 
ied States delegation to an 
mational. opium conference 
11 and 1912 at The Hague. 


= 


First World War 


» the outbreak of the World 
| Bishop Brent was a world- 
wned figure, a friend of na- 
il leaders in many ccuntries, 
zen of the world, a foremost 
sr in the affairs of his Church. 
ugh he was an ardent lover 
eace, he accepted General 


Pershing’s invitation. to act as 


. Chief-of-Chaplains of the Amer- 


ican Expeditionary Force. His 
war career is really a separate 
story by itself. To him, the war 
was an unmitigated disaster and 


tragedy. 


Popularly-known as “the khaki-- 


colored bishop,” Bishop Brent 
was all through the dark days 
of war a pillar of idealism 
and a tower of moral strength. 
He was frequently employed as a 
good-will ambassador smoothing- 
out friction between organiza- 
tions engaged in war work or on 
a high diplomatic errand ironing 
out friction between nations. He 
was a constant and constructive 
interpreter between the United 
States and Great Britain, and it 
was entirely natural and fitting 
that General Pershing should 
choose him to deliver his mes- 
sage in 1918 to the men of the 
British and American ships in 
the North Sea. He used all the 
prestige of his position to secure 
action from the French Govern- 
ment in suppressing the organized 
vice which threatened the moral- 
ity of the army. 

His war years were for him a 
soul-searching experience. If in- 
to the war Bishop Brent went a 
priest, he came out of it a proph- 
et. Deeply-baptized in suffer- 


ing, more international than ever 


“missionary 
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before in his outlook and in- 
fluence, he now added one more 
cause to those which he served— 
the cause of permanent peace. He 
struggled for it all the rest of his 
days. 

The war ended a chapter in his 
life, as it did for many another 
man. He did not return to his 
bishopric in the 
Orient, but came to Western 
New York over which diocese he 
served as diocesan bishop until 
his death. He was accorded a 
huge acknowledgement service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, on 
February 7, 1919, in the church 
where years before he had served 
as curate. ‘The diocese granted 
him an assistant the next year 
when The Rev. David Lincoln 
Ferris, D.D., of Rochester was 
consecrated his suffragan. 

Bishop Brent gave of his best 
to his diocese, faithfully fulfill- 
ing his episcopal duties and dis- 
charging the myriad tasks that 
fell to his hand. He made his 
home in the See House, Buffalo, 
and took care of the western half 
of the diocese, while Bishop Fer- 
ris lived in Rochester and took 
care of the eastern half of the dio- 
cese (now the Diocese of Roch- 
ester.) In one sense the diocese 
paid a penalty for having so emi- 
nent a leader for its head: the 
Bishop was continually called 
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away from the diocese on some 
mission; but the diocese was 
proud to have its bishop a man of 
such stature and devoting him- 
self to the causes to which he 
pledged all his energy during 
these years. 


Church Unity 


Among the many calls that 
came to him during these years 
of residence in Buffalo were: giv- 
ing the Duff Lectures in Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, 
in 1921; serving actively as a 
member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University; act- 
ing as delegate to the League of 
Nations Conference on Narcotics 
in 1923 and 1924; acting as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on in- 
ternational affairs at the Univer- 
sal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work -in Stockholm in 
August, 1925; functioning also as 
bishop-in-charge of the American 
Episcopal churches in Europe 
1926-1928; and, finally, presiding 
over the First World Conference 
on Faith and Order in Lausanne 
in 192%. 

The causes of permanent world 
peace and Christian unity lay es- 
pecially close to his heart in these 
postwar years. Repeatedly he 
preached on these subjects and 
more and more his public utter- 
ances became less sermons and 
more prophecies and fragments 
of visions. 

The greatest claim laid upon 
him during these years, which 
proved to be the last ten years of 
his life, was the necessity for a re- 
united Church. “The unity of 
Christendom,” he declared, “‘is 
not a luxury, but a necessity, and 
the world will go hmping until 
Christ’s prayer that all may be 
one is answered.” From every 
angle he saw its dire urgency. As 
a missionary, he saw that a divid- 
ed Church could not succeed in 
its task of the conversion of great 
nations. He had witnessed at first- 
hand the waste of energy, money, 
personnel, and the confusion and 


weakness of competing Christian 
bodies. As a statesman, he real- 
ized that until the Church could 
give its united witness to the 
problems of education and mo- 
rality, social. and international 
justice, the greatest force for 
righteousness would be lacking 
in modern life. As a mystic, he 
saw the matter of Christian un- 
ity in terms of the mind of God 
and set the aim for complete or- 
ganic unity. 

His work for Church unity, 
through the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, became the 
major interest in his life. It _pos- 
sessed him and permeated him. 
It seemed to many during these 
years that his zeal for unity was 
leading him to minimize funda- 
mentals of Christian doctrine. He 
was criticized for the breadth of 
his definition of the Catholic 
Church and especially for his lat- 
itudinarianism with regard to 
Holy Orders. 

The high point of his life and 
ministry was, without any doubt, 
the First World Conference on 
Faith and Order convened in 
Lausanne in 19247, where, as 
President, he won not only the 
approval but the admiration and 
love of the delegates who had as- 
sembled from 4o different coun- 
tries and represented 70 auton- 
omous Christian communions. 


His Death 


The Bishop’s last great sermon 
was delivered in Canterbury 
Cathedral in November, 1928. It 
was, prophetically enough, on the 
subject: ““The Way to Peace.” He 
was in England at the time to at- 
tend the enthronement of the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After the ceremony, on the ad- 
vice of his physician, Sir Thomas 
Barlow, he did not return to 
America. He spent the next three 
months at the American Embassy 
in London, the guest of Ambas- 


sador Houghton, where he passed _ 


the days in quiet and comfort, 
seeking recovery. Apparently 


-was honored by many acac 
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somewhat improved in healtl 
with the hope of gaining | 
strength, he undertook, in M 
1929, a trip across the cont 
through Switzerland to the 
iterranean where he and 
Thomas Barlow were to en 
on the yacht “Asia” for a q 
He arrived in Paris on 
gist and called on Ge 
Pershing and attended servi 
Holy Trinity Church on | 
Sunday, the last service he 
attended. He left Paris the 
morning, stopping at Laus) 
Here in the city which ha 
come the enduring symbol ( 
life, of his greatest contrib: 
to Christendom he died 
27, 1929. The Bishop had « 
in a book found in his roor 
following words of Thee 
Roosevelt: “The tree shoul 
where it falls.”” And so Lau; 
became the final resting-pla¢ 
this gallant, daring, and 
crated soldier and servali 
Christ. 


Bishop Brent, in his life 


ae 


bodies and by the governmei 
several nations. He held thre 
grees from Trinity College, 
ronto, his alma mater—Bac 
and Master of Arts and Doct 
Divinity. Honorary degrees 
awarded him by King’s Co 
Harvard University, Yale | 
versity, University of Gla: 
Columbia University, the 
versity of Rochester, Union) 
lege, the University of Tor 
and New York University. 
humble pride he wore the 
tinguished Service Medal o 
United States and the ribbe 
a Commander of the Ord 
Leopold of Belgium, Compe 
of the Bath of England, Offic 
the Legion of Honor of Fra 

Considering the activity 
fullness of his career as a 
sionary bishop and Chri 
statesman, Bishop Brent n 
be called a relatively prolific 
er. Twenty-one full-sized 
appear over his name, not cr 
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‘eports, and articles. 
{ Bishop in a great commun- 
‘a Christendom, and, in the 
ion of many, its greatest son; 
-aithful servant of God, as a 


i] 


1 of humanity, as an apostle 


\ united world dwelling in 
@ony and peace, as a spiritual 
of fighting men in war- 


\S WE GO among our fellow 
_men and notice their va- 
rious reactions, we find 
jthey fall into three general 
ips: those who always look up, 
; who always look down, and 
> who look forward. These 
hree basic attitudes. 

1ose who always look up we 


ire born optimists. Nothing 


jeverything will turn out all 
hers, who always look down, 
tall born pessimists. They 
\ satisfied with being down. 
fir woes, their doubts, their 
rust seem to keep them there. 
fe say to them, “Cheer up,” 
usually answer, ““What’s the 


” 


a a 


t first glance we might think 
always being a cheerful op- 
ist is to be a desirable sort 
ferson. But he does have his 
<nesses and limitations. Some 


king, some of it whistling in 
dark. He doesn’t like facing 
ities, coming to grip with 
. He is so full of his own 
ad of home-made hope that 
oesn't need any other kind. 
t being the case, he usually 
res us that he is perfectly cap- 
of taking care of himself. 

t the other extreme is the pes- 
st who answers, ““What’s the 
” He is always at the end of 
rope. He can’t take care of 


sizeable number of pamph- | 


ithem down. They are always — 


is optimism is sheer wishful ° 


time, as a gifted preacher, bril- 
liant lecturer and speaker, as one 
who was truly a man of God, and 
as President of the First World 
Conference on Faith and Order, 
Charles Henry Brent will long 
be held in honor. 

“There are two types of suc- 


' cessful men,” the late Bishop 


Charles Lewis Slattery of Massa- 
chusetts once said. ‘One type un- 


Christian H ope 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


himself and he feels there is little 
that anyone can do about it. Like 
Job, his days are spent without 
hope. 

“And yet of these two—those 
who are so sure of themselves, 
bolstered up by false hope, and 
those who despair and have no 
hope at all—the better chance for 
salvation lies with the pessimist. 

Pontius Pilate was an optimist. 
He was sure he could keep peace 
with both parties. It annoyed 
him to have to condemn our 
Lord to death, but he had to sat- 
isfy those who clamored for His 
execution. When the decision 
was made, he washed his hands. 
Everything would be all right 
now. But it wasn’t. From that 
hour to this, the stain is still on 
his hands. 

At the other extreme was the 
dying thief. What chance had he? 
He was as far down as any man 
could go. But from the depths of 
despair he made one simple last 
plea—not to be spared suffering, 
not even to be forgiven—all he 
asked was to be remembered. 
“Lord, remember me when thou 
come into thy kingdom.” His first 
step up from darkness was to ac- 
knowledge that he who hung be- 
side him was his Lord. And the 
answer? ‘““This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” 

If the optimist only will and 
the pessimist only can say, 
“Tord,” what a difference it 
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dertakes only such tasks as can 
be completed triumphantly with- 
in a definite time. These men an- 
nounce their reasonable goal, and 
then, in their own lifetime, at- 
tain it. Brent was of the higher 
type, which dared to gaze far be- 
yond the limits of one man’s life, 
or of the immediate century or 
age. An adventurer he was on 
uncharted seas.” 


would make! What a difference 
if, in those last dark hours, Pon- 
tius Pilate finally had the cour- 
age to kneel with the others at 
the foot of the cross! 


Look Forward 


Between these two extremes— 
the blind optimist and the blind 
pessimist—is the third group: 
those who look forward. 

This is the Christian way, the 
way of Christian hope—the way 
of people whose hope is founded 
on faith in God and our redemp- 
tion by His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The three theological or essen- 
tial virtues for practising Chris- 
tians are Faith, Hope and Charity 
or Love. These do not work by 
themselves in three separate com- 
partments. We cannot pick and 
choose which we will adopt. Each 
is closely related to the other. 

Hope is built on Faith. It is 
an extension and expansion of 
Faith. “Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for.’’ Hope that 
proceeds from Faith leads to Love 
—deep, abiding, courageous Love 
for God and our fellow-men. 

So we can see that the pur- 
pose of Faith and the purpose of 
Hope follow in sequence, to stim- 
ulate Love. Once we realize how 
one essential virtue is built on 
another, we can understand why 
St. Paul reckoned that the great- 
est of these three virtues is Love. 

Hope. ‘has been called ‘‘the 
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strength of the soul, the source 
of effort, the secret of courage and 
action.” It has a sense of duty to- 
ward the future. When we are 
assailed by difficulties and 
troubles, instead of being thrown 
into despair, Hope is only stim- 
ulated by them. The more Love 
has to battle, the more Love 
grows. 


But how do we attain that 
love? Say we have Faith, say we 
have Hope, how can we acquire 
Lover ‘There was once a great 
saint whom many people sought 
out for some system or secret 
method by which they could 
come to this perfection. He an- 
swered, “The only secret lies in 
a hearty love of God and the only 
way of attaining love is by lov- 
ing. You learn to speak by speak- 
ing, to study by studying, to run 
by running, to work by work- 
ing, and just so you learn to love 
God and man by loving.” 


Christians always look forward 
because they have something 
very worth while to look forward 
to. This is’ not blind and grin- 
ning optimism. Faith is very real. 
We must all face and accept its 
realities. If we quibble or ques- 
tion or think to water down the 
essentials of Christian faith, in- 
variably our hope begins to re- 
cede. Then we are either thrown 
on ourselves and go through life 
whistling in the dark to keep up 
our courage or we drop down in- 
to the defeatism of despair. In 
writing to the Ephesians, St. Paul 
describes such people as being 
“strangers from the covenants of 
promise, having no hope and 
without God in the world.” Then 
he adds, ‘But now in Christ 
Jesus, ye who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ. For He is our peace.” 

In Christian symbolism Hope 
is marked by an anchor. This cus- 
tom stems from that other state- 
ment of St. Paul when he was 
writing to the Hebrews about 
God’s promises—‘‘Hope,” he said, 
‘“we have as an anchor of the soul, 


both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within 
the veil.” 


While it might seem that any - 


child could understand the pur- 
pose of an anchor, how often do 
we grown-ups forget it! A boat 
drops anchor so that. it can stay 
in one spot, to work or ride out 
a storm. But it can only stay in 
one spot if that anchor bites into 
the substantial floor of the ocean. 

Doubting Christians may let 
down their anchor, but if it 
doesn’t bite into solid faith, they 
are blown this way and _ that. 
They “drag” their anchor, as sail- 
Ors say. 

Sometimes in a great storm a 
ship may lose its anchor. ‘This 
puts it in real danger. The wise 
captain heads for the nearest port 
and isn’t satisfied until his boat 
is equipped again. Losing the an- 
chor of hope put us in a danger- 
ous spot. When in doubt, race for 
port. Pray. Keep on saying, 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.” 

This does not mean that we 
should shut our minds to adverse 
opinions. The temptation to 
doubt is no sin. Scarcely a saint 
but at one time or another was 
assailed by doubts. Scarcely a 
saint but tells that, at times, his 
religion seemed to dry up within 
him. But again and again they 
strove to love God and with Love 


the old Hope returned and with 


Hope their Faith, vigorous and 
tenacious, was established once 
more. 


Promises 


The Christian way is the way 
of God’s promise. That is the ob- 
jective to which we can all look 
forward hopefully. For us church- 
men the way to it is charted by 
the sacraments, those evidences 
of.God’s love for souls and the 
soul’s love for God. - 

A baby is being baptized “that 
hereafter he may not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ and 


manfully to fight under His ban- 


_ ward. 
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ner... . that he may also bepy) 
taker of His resurrection .}) 
that he may be an inherit > 
Thine everlasting kingdjn 
Some day pick up your pre 


Baptismal office. See how we\a 
with promise, how we begin) 
Christian way with a hea 
hope. 
A few years later the chil 
confirmed. What does the bi € 
pray? “That he may daily ine/s 
in Thy holy spirit more and i) 
until he come into Thy eve} 
ing kingdom.” Again the proj: 
and the heavenly hope. 
He makes his Communion|# 
“heir, through hope, of ij 
everlasting kingdom,” —‘"Thalf 
may continue in that holy fel) 
ship,’ continue as a “very nl 
ber incorporate in the mys) 
body of Thy Son.” i 
So it is when we confess| 
sins. The absolution in Mor4 
Prayer asks that “the rest off} 
lives may be pure and hol} 
that at the last we may com} 
His eternal joy.’ | 
From beginning to end | 
Christian way is the way of hi 
the way of looking forward. }| 
when we have lost a beloved | 
when we are bereft and alone| 
cause they have gone from us 
are admonished ‘not to me} 
as others which have no ‘hop| 
Christian hope, then, is_ 
essence of Christian courage 
faces the realities of tempta 
and sin, it faces the realitie: 
our doubts, it faces the actuz 
of our own weak natures. It f 
the reality of the hard way- 
can never know how light Chr 
burden can be unless we first F 
taken His yoke upon us © 
learned of Him. No simper 
optimism here, but boldness | 
abiding courage. Nor in the | 
of discouragement and sled 


+ 


there despair and congealed ° 
simism that prevents us f 
spiritual action. We tool 


“Be of good courage, He ‘ 
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gthen your heart, all ye that 
e in the Lord.” So sang the 
mist. So our Lord’s life and 
ife of His apostles and dis- 
es. reveal. So the Church 
hes : 

low can we apply it to our 


in and day-out living? How 


day? 


can it strengthen our souls to 
meet the problems that adjusting 
peace brings to all of us? Where 
do Faith, Hope and Love fit into 
the conflicts and difficulties of to- 


No matter what courage and 
sacrifice are demanded of us— 
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and they are being demanded— 
no matter what sharp adjustments 
in our lives—and these will sure- 
ly come—we must look forward. 
Look forward believing. Look 
forward hoping. Look forward 
loving. Because He has promised, 
and His word is true. 


The Religious Life 


Tho Sermon Preached at the Chicago Celebration of the Centenary 
By the RIGHT REVEREND JAMES P. DEWOLFE 


xt: Psalm 36: 9. For with thee is the well of life; and in thy light 
we see light. 


“IS our very pleasant appointment this morn- 
ing to return thanks to God for the revival of the 
Religious Life in the Anglican Communion, and 
the blessings He has given the Church through 
Religious during the past century. His be the 
y and the praise! Monastic experience has con- 
ed the conviction of the Religious that God 
ie is the well of life, and that only as vision is ac- 
modated to His clear light is it possible to serve 
Church He loves. 


Je thank God, first and foremost, for what the 

gious are. They are, with deliberate intention, 

t all men, and more specifically, what all Chris- 

men and women, should be: servants of the In- 

ation and its Lord. In an age which has univer- 

r admired activity, the Religious, thank God, 

> been content to remind the Church constantly 

xample and by precept of the prime importance 

| assigns to being. I do not mean to infer that the 

igious have not been active; they have been quite 

nitely active; but their activity has not been the 

in of their character, but the off-spring of it. 

y have consecrated themselves to be, first of all, 

servants of Jesus Christ, and their deeds have de- 

d moral and ethical significance from their sta- 

as such. : 

itense activity alone will not enable the Church 

1 to approach the ideal of holiness the Lord Jesus 

ist has laid up in His sacred heart for her. In- 

€ activity alone cannot lay the moral and ethi- 

foundation upon which the nations may build 

essfully true and lasting peace, or dispense true 

ice, or achieve abundant living. The Religious 

ble the Church to make her most profound wit- 

; to men’s basic need to be what God means men 
ye. In fighting their way to God, the Religious 
e not been primarily concerned with self im- 
vement; they have known all along that they 


could not fight victoriously for God unless they 
were willing first to become what God would have 
men and women be: God lovers. 


Dedication 


Who are the Religious? ‘They are men and wo- 
men who are convinced that God is the well of life; 
life not only for them personally, but for all man- 
kind, individually, and corporately. They take the 
Lord Jesus Christ very seriously. ‘They believe that 
He is God Himself, come to live within His own 
creation as Man. They believe that what Jesus Says, 
God says; that what Jesus does, God does; that what 
God is, Jesus is, to the extent human nature will al: 
low the Infinite, the Omniscient, the Eternal, to be 
finite, human, made. Because Jesus prayed, they 
pray; because Jesus helped others, they help others; 
because Jesus believed in love, they believe in love; 
because Jesus dared to deny himself even to the 
death of the cross, that He might draw all men unto 
Himself, they dare to consecrate their lives to His 
service so that He may use them, if He will, to ex- 
tend to anyone, anywhere, the saving benefits of His 
Passion. 

In order that they may be the mofe ready to do 
His will, they have willingly been brought together 
in community by God the Holy Ghost, to engage 
in the life of prayer, and to be taught of Him how to 
transmute into Social Action the love which the Di- 
vine Action, the Church’s liturgy, represents. They 
have taken vows of obedience to their monastic su- 
perior; of poverty in relation to private ownership 
of temporal wealth; of chastity, or of the unmarried 
state, in order to do no injustice to family obliga- 
tions in devoting themselves exclusively to the ser- 
vice of Christ and His Church. 

Before such vows were taken for life, the aspir- 
ant’s vocation to the Religious Life had been tested 
for some six months during which he or she was a 
postulant, and for two-and-one-half or three years 
spent as a novice. Often “Junior Profession,” or the 
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taking of the three-fold vow for a three year period 
only, was required before final or life profession * was 
granted. Ample opportunity, therefore, is given 
every man and woman who believes God calls him 
or her to the monastic life to know by experience 
what that life is, and to embrace it, if at all, by a 
wholly voluntary, free-will act. 


Place in the Church . 


Monastic Orders are in the Church. Monastics are 
members of the Body of which Jesus Ghrist is the 
Head. Often the Orders are ignored; sometimes they 
have been persecuted; as not being indigenous to 
the Church. Such confused reactions spring from 
false notions. Baron von Hugel said that Protestant- 
ism had lost the conception of what he called the 
“supernatural good” or the “heroic,” in its cam- 
paign against monasticism. Canon Hannay declared, 
“The Protestant theologians have deprived 
Protestants of an incentive to a lofty kind of life; 
they have risked and actually suffered the loss to or- 
ganized Protestant Churches of souls who have felt 
the need of heroic self-sacrifice for the sake of 
Christ.” By the grace of God monastic foundations 
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perpetuate for the Anglican Communion the } 
of spiritual giants, past and present; they rer 
the bars to progress in the devout life; they en} 
the Communion of Saints; they refuse to say to | 
the Holy Ghost, “So far shalt Thou go, and nojj 
ther.” ie 

We give thanks to God that these things ar¢ 
We regret the mistakes made during the past |} 
tury by both the Church and the Orders becauselj, 
truth that the Orders are in the Church was} 
always clearly perceived. During the coming cenjj 
may there never be, on the part of the Church,|f 
suspicion that the Religious Orders consider t] | : 
selves to be ends in themselves; on the part of} 
Religious Orders may there always be such 
pendence upon God to help them keep their Ri 
that in their keeping of it they may help the Ch | 
to be indeed the Church. ij 


ie 


that our claim to be a Catholic body is a valid df 
There are no Protestant monks or nuns. A Cathif 
body is one wherein the full Ministry of the Lif 
Jesus Christ is truly preached, truly received, | 
truly followed. No aspect of that Ministry is] 
jected because it is uncongenial to men’s prejudilf 
no grace of that Ministry is by-passed because 
promises to be reserved for the comparatively 

If we were a non-Catholic body we should } 
doubtedly be content to level spiritual experie} 
among our members; content to equate the comm} 


good citizenship 1 in the State. We should be una| 
to minister to the Religious; they should be una 
to minister to us. As it is, the Religious find thy 
selves quite at home in the Church, and the Chu} 
today trusts the Religious. I do not know a dio¢} 
in the United States that still refuses to license | 
ligious to work within its borders; members of | 
ligious Communities at home and abroad have bi 
raised to the Episcopate; Religious Houses hj 
counted among their numberless guests men 4 
women who constitute a fully representative cr 
section of the whole Church. Incidentally, this go} 
will does not lighten the burden the Religious car 
it adds definitely to it, since, as our Lord said, 
whom they commit much, of him will they aski ! 
more.’ 


Work and Prayer 


It would be impossible for me to catalogue / 
works wrought by God through the Religious of t 
American Church only, to say nothing of the A 
glican Communion as a whole. Data indicating t 


‘scope of such contributions have been collected a 


published in the book commemorating the cen 
nary, copies of which may be secured. The Church 
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icularly grateful to the Religious for their con- 
at witness to the whole Catholic and apostolic 
lage which is here by right. The Religous Or- 
have been a strong tower to the Church by 
ving the full Catholic and Apostolic Faith, by 
ung the full Catholic and Apostolic Faith, and 
iving the full Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 
ching Missions, conducting Retreats and Quiet 
, Writing and publishing books and tracts and 
azines, welcoming guests in their Houses, cen- 
ig school life at the Altar, engaging in evangelis- 
vork at home and abroad, ministering in hos- 
is and homes and prisons, visiting, in parishes 
mission churches—by these and by many other 
as the Religious have witnessed tirelessly to God 
ie well of life, and have been a means of extend- 
the light of Christ so that others might see 
t and stumble not in his straight path. Some- 
¢ of gratitude for all this is in our hearts today. 


ut the primary work of the Religious is the work 
rayer. [he Church is a worshipping community: 
is most truly herself when she is at prayer. Her 
er is the prayer of the whole Church. The of- 
ig of the Holy Sacrifice, and all the devotions 
ch anticipate and follow upon its offering, is, as 
Book of Common Prayer clearly indicates, the 
y concern of the Church as such. Such prayer is 
orate prayer; prayer of the Body: liturgical ac- 
. Not all the baptized are so situated that they 
participate in person every day with the work 
turgy, even if they were inclined to do so. But 
Religious, by their daily offering of, or assis- 
e at, the Holy Eucharist, and by their daily 
ling of the Office, fulfil their representative ca- 
ty. 
ot all.the baptized are called to be clergy, not 
re called to be Religious; yet the whole Church 
ulled to be “‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
‘mation, a people for God’s own possession.” As 
priestly nature of Old Israel was symbolized out- 
dly and visibly by the priesthood of the sons of 
on, and the royal priesthood of the New Israel 
alfilled through a representative hierarchy; so 
Religious are representative of the whole 
ich: its nature, its functions, its graces, its fruits. 
y are chosen vessels in the Church. As members 
he Body, they do not serve their own ends, but 
end the Body serves. As the Religious day by 
devote themselves to the Prayer of the Church, 
whole Church fulfils her unique functions. St. 
nard of Clairvaux likened monastics in many re- 
ts to the teeth in the body. We might extend his 
yory by saying that as the teeth masticate the 
| which nourishes the whole body, so the Re- 
yus forward the well-being of the whole Church 
heir work of liturgy. 
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This is not meant to imply that Christians other 
than Religious have no need to pray daily. The well 
of life for all men and for any man is God: no man 
may see truly but in Jesus’ light. The Religious 
do not claim a monopoly on either light or life, al- 
though~they insist rightly that no man is exempt 
from the necessity of surrender to God the Holy 
Ghost if he would attain unto purity of heart and 
win through to the beholding of the King in His 
beauty. The Church is the blessed company of all 
faithful people, be they professed or unprofessed in 
monastic vows. The unprofessed need to become 
fully aware that purity in heart is as pressing an ob- 
jective for them as it is for the professed; that the 
vision of God is a beatitude as open to them as it 
is to the professed. 

The Evangelical Counsels of Obedience, Poverty, . 
and Chastity are not the concern of monastics alone; 
they relate to the spiritual well-being of every man. 
Every Christian must obey the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for obedience is the proof of love for him. There is 
poverty which every Christian must embrace except 
he be given to covetousness. Very definitely does 
chastity mark Christian marriage, as the Church 
will be called upon in the near future to contend 
more earnestly than ever before. The difference be- 
tween the Religious and the unprofessed is not to 
be found in the end they serve, nor in the means pro- 
vided to serve that end, but rather in the techniques 
by which they order their lives so as to use the means 
God provides to be all things in all men. All of us 
need to be heroic Christians; all of us need to be dis- 
cerning spirits; all of us need to take pains that what- 
ever we do, in word or deed, we do all to the glory 
of God in the Name of the Lord Jesus. 


Future Contribution 


What contribution will the; Religious be called 
upon to make to the Church, and through the 
Church to the world, during the next century? The 
same One monasticism has always been called upon 
to make; thorough-going surrender to the will of 
God. God’s Plan for his Creation is perfectly well 
known to God. We may depend upon Him to vouch- 
safe light to His Church to know His will, and power 
to His Church to perform the same. The problems 
facing the Church and the world are serious prob- 
lems, but they are not new problems. The atomic 
bomb has not created a new problem: it has aggra- 
vated and brought into sharper focus the ancient 
problem of evil. It has set men re-thinking the an- 
cient solution of that problem, namely, the need, and 
the efficacy, and the availability of grace. We need 
not for a moment entertain the possibility that the 
world will be frightened into goodness: it did not 
fear to crucify its Creator. 
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The Church during the next century will have 
the same mission it has had since Pentecost: to win 
the world into righteousness; to know not anything, 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified; to extend the 
cords of our Lord’s humanity and the bands of His 
love that He may draw all men unto Himself; to il- 
luminate the way of justice and truth that God may 
establish the family of nations in that peace which 


is the fruit of righteousness. The need for moral in- ~ 


sight, for ethical conviction and performance, is not 
a new need, nor may moral insight and ethical per- 
formance be expected to spring suddenly from any 
new source. More clearly than in times immediately 
past it is evident to the man-in-the-street today that 
his very survival in the flesh depends upon his seek- 
ing first, and with all his heart and soul and strength, 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
During the coming century the Religious Orders 
will have new and renewed opportunities to com- 
mend to the consciences and wills of hitherto unin- 
formed and misguided folk the moral and ethical ex- 
cellencies of Jesus. Only in His light may the world 
hope to find its way; only by His grace may the world 
attain well-being. The Religious Orders will find 
unlimited opportunity to make men “know and feel 
that there is none other Name under heaven given 
to man, in whom, and through whom, they may re- 
ceive health and salvation, but only the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ They will continue to be an in- 
spiration and a model to the whole Church, and 
through the Church to the whole world, to take 
Jesus very seriously. 


. 


Growth 


Our Religious Orders need more extensive man- 


‘power. Returning Servicemen and Servicewomen 
will have met danger in the cause of freedom. ‘They 
will be prepared to answer the call to heroic service 
in the cause of an abiding peace. It is but reasonable 
to suppose that the Religious Orders can offer to 
many, many of them a medium for their life’s work, 
if it can be shown them that the life of prayer is a 
most practical life for them to espouse in under- 
taking to extend to mankind the benefit of their vic- 
torious service in the armed forces of their countries. 
The proof of this proposition will not depend upon 
logical argument: it will depend upon the Church, 
and the Orders themselves, demonstrating clearly 
that Liturgical Action leads inevitably to Social Ac- 
tion: to Social Action which is of the nature and 
power to transform society and provide the abun- 
dant life the Good Shepherd wills all men to en- 
oy. 
The life of prayer has been shown by the Re- 
ligious Orders over and over again to have a direct 
and vital relationship to active benevolence. Cassio- 
dorus, in the early years of the sixth century, “equip- 
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ped his monastery library with Hippocrates jj 
Galen, that his monks might become efficient 
tors; and with Columella, that they might direct\g' 
petty cultivators of the neighboring countrysid§® 
The mendicant orders in later years “drove the} 
cetic out into the fullest relations with the wor|}' 
We have good reasons to hope that God will of: 
again use the Religious Orders to renew His Chujg 
in extending the redemption which is in Chi ik 
Jesus to the whole world. i) 
It is obvious that we need to teach vocation, an( 
lose no opportunity to guide postulants into | 
ligion. Priests should celebrate the Holy Euchaij 
and all of. us should receive Holy Communion jj 
quently, and regularly with the intention of c@ 
mending the Religious Communities to God | 
Holy Ghost, that His will may be done in them 4h 
through them. The Church needs to come to jj) 
support of the Religious, in following up its pray), 
by giving its sons and daughters to Religion, 4). 
by making sure that lack of money does not ham} 
the Orders in their efforts, under God, to sane} 
the daily life and common professions and traj}. 
and other so-called “secular” activities of men ¢j 


women. H 


Christian Communism | , 

The political and economic trend today is soc}, 
istic, communistic. There is awareness that the bd 
corporate is no fictitious abstraction, but the ent) 
in which each individual member rejoices or s) 


i 


fers. The Church is more conscious of this truth ¢ 
by day: a truth which should have been its guj} 
more consistently than it has been. We may exp} 
the experience the Religious have had in living ce} 
munity life to enable the Church to nurture and ¢f 
rect and sanctify the new socialistic impetus €}j 
dent in national and international relationships. | 
In any case, we may and should pray that tj 
Church will be aroused to the wide-spread need th} 
exists for monks and nuns in the Church. We nj 
be confident that God will raise up men and wom} 
who will respond to that need when it is me 
widely recognized. Individuals and small grow 
here and there, see that work of the most divej} 
kinds waits to be done at home and abroad; we} 
which, for various reasons, only members of F} 
ligious Orders are equipped to do. Pray that t 
Church as the Church may awake fully to the f 
that God has blessed richly the Religious Orders 
the century past, and has prepared good works f 
them to walk in during the years that lie aheg 
Then, perhaps, none of us will hesitate to presei 
especially to laymen, the Religious Life as a ne 
mal and gracious calling from God the Holy Gho 
To make our Thanksgiving this morning persor 
as well as corporate, I bid each one of my hearers 
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N THE fortieth day after 
) the birth of a son, every 

Jewish mother took the 
1 and a thank-offering to the 
le. The son was offered to 
in dedication. The offering 
presented i in accordance with 
Jewish law. On the fortieth 
after the birth of our Lord, 


Blessed Virgin and St. Jo-’ 


took the child to the temple 
his purpose. ‘They met there 
ged man, Simeon, whose life 
concentrated in the one hope 
he would see the Messiah be- 
death overtook him.: Guided 
1e Holy Spirit, Simeon recog- 
1 in this child the Promised 
of Israel. He took the child 
is arms and blessed God in 
most beautiful hymn of 
se which the Church uses as 
Second Canticle at Even- 
—the Nunc Dimittis. “Lord, 
lettest Thou Thy servant 
rt in peace, according to Thy 
1. For mine eyes have seen 
salvation which Thou hast 
ared before the face of all 
le; a Light to lighten the 
tiles and the glory of Thy 
le Israel.” The final ascrip- 
of praise contains a word 
hh in Christian liturgy, 
ry, hymnology, and art sym- 
res the work and mission of 
Lord—a Light—a Light to 
en the world. 


Guide in Darkness 
light is a means of dispelling 
darkness. It enables men to 
their. way. It is the beam of 


his or her own specific cause for thanksgiving 
at of the announced intention. But few of us 
not cause to thank God for some particular 
ling we have received from the Religious Orders 
otly. Perhaps it was a confession heard, or spir- 
| counsel given, by a priest-monk; perhaps, to 
profit, we read a tract or a book or an article 
ten by a Religious; perhaps it was a visit made 
Religious House, or a visit in our homes made 


| The Light of the World 


-use of this comparison. 


By LOUIS A. HASELMAYER, Jr. 


light from the lighthouse that in- 
dicates the presence of land to the 
mariner. It is the beam of light 
from a searchlight which guides 


the plane to the ground. It is the 


light in the window which is the 
symbol of home and happiness to 
one approaching it. The light in 
the darkness is a guide to those 
who are lost and confused. It is 
a means of dispelling darkness 
and enabling us to work and find 
our way when the sun fails us. It 
is a symbol of the presence of life 
and happiness in the world. 

Christ by the ascription of 
Simeon becomes a Light for the 
world. In His own speech, our 
Blessed Lord often used this very 
word. “I am the Light of the 
World,” He said to His apostles. 
In one of His parables, He com- 
pares His kingdom to “a light 
which is set upon a hill. St. John, 
the beloved disciple, in his Gos- 
pel and Epistle makes frequent 
“In Him 
was life: and thé life was the 
Light of the world. And the 
Light shineth in darkness.’ At 
the end of every offering of the 
Holy Mass, we recall this fact in 
the words of. the Last Gospel. 
“That was the true Light, which 
lighteneth every man that com- 
eth into the world.” 

Christ is the Light of the world 
in that He is a guide to those con- 
fused and perplexed by the dark- 
ness of sin and suffering. He is a 
means of light enabling us to live 


~ in the world. He is a light that 


symbolizes to us happiness and 
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by a monastic; perhaps it is the personal example 
of one Religious who has become an inspiration to 
our living. Whatever it is, add it to the intention 
with which we all thankfully offer this morning the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Death of Christ, asking that 
the Religious and to the whole Church, as one bene- 
fit of His love, habitual grace may be granted to see 
light in His light, and in Him to plumb the well of 
life, which is God. 


joy. Christ in His work and mis- 
sion was a light to those who 
knew Him. Christ in His Church 
is a light to those who live in 
the centuries after His Incarna- 
tion. Christ in His sacraments is 
a light which does away with the 
darkness of sin. Christ in the Sac- 
rament of Holy Baptism is a light 
which removes from men the 
darkness of original sin. Christ 
in the sacrament of Holy Con- 
firmation is a light which guides 
us into responsible mature living. 
Christ in the Sacrament of Holy 
Penance is a light which removes 
the dark spots of sin from the hu- 
man soul. Christ in the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion is a light 
which brings us from the dark- 
ness of this world to the eternal 
brightness. of heaven. What a 
volume of meaning is contained 
in that phrase of Simeon’s—"a 
Light to lighten the Gentiles!”’ 


Candles 


The Church seeks ever to show 
forth this theological fact in the 
concreteness of material symbol- 
ism. For everything in the wor- 
ship of the Church and in the 
holy liturgy that can be perceived 
by the eye is a means of setting 
forth a truth about God’s deal- 
ing with men. They are definite 
symbols of theological facts about 
God and man. The vestments, the 
music, the lights, the incense—all 
of these are material things used 
as symbols of divine truths and 
facts. ‘The candles which are used 
in the worship of the Church are 
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likewise symbols of this great fact 
—that Christ is the Light of the 
world. The candles which burn 
on the altar at the time of divine 
worship manifest the fact that our 
God is one who guides and leads 
us. 

The light which burns always 
in the vicinity of the tabernacle 
indicates to the faithful that the 
living presence of the Teacher is 
here. How the flickering light 
over the tabernacle has become 
to so many a source of comfort 
and joy! How our heart leaps up 
when we enter a church and see 
that light and know that Jesus is 
here! How our heart drops when 
we enter a church and see no 
light, and know that the building 
is but an empty shell—a monu- 
ment to the memory of Jesus, but 
not a shrine of His living pres- 
ence. 

The votive lights which burn 
at the shrines are symbols of the 
stream of prayers which stream 
up to Christ the Light of the 
world through the intercession 
of His saints. Outsiders to the 
faith often remark about the 
beauty of Catholic worship and 
how it is enhanced by the use of 
candles. But believers in the Cath- 
olic faith know that these candles 
are more than mere prettiness. 
They are the very symbols of a 
fact of life—that Christ Jesus is 
a light to us in sorrow, in need, in 
~ sickness, and in trouble—a guide, 
a means of grace, and a source of 
happiness and joy. 


Candlemas 


How fitting is it that each year 
on the Feast of the Purification 
when Christ wa’ hailed as the 
Light of the world that we should 
bring to the altar of God the 
candles for the year which are 
to be used in his worship. Here 
we solemnly call down God’s 
blessing upon them. Candles are 
material things and are made 
from common wax. They are no 
different in essence from the 
candles that we place on our din- 


ing room tables, or that we use 
when we crawl into a dark corner 
of the cellar or attic. But candles 


used for the worship of God 


should be set apart, blessed, and 
dedicated to that purpose. It is 
this end that we seek to achieve 
at The Feast of the Purification. 

The blessing is performed in 
purple vestments for all blessings 
are designed to drive away from 
these objects evil influences and 
common associations, and_ to 
make of them an aid to holiness 
and growth in grace. As Baptism 
is performed in a purple stole, as 
Penance is administered with a 
purple stole, as crucifixes and 
other objects are blessed with a 
purple stole—so the solemn bless- 
ing of candles is effected in a pur- 
ple stole and cope. They are sol- 
emnly blessed and exorcized and 


dedicated to God. The Collects of 


blessing recall to our minds the 
Purification, the use of candles in 
the Old Testament, and empha- 
size the fact that all of the created 
things of this world can be used 
to show forth the glory of the Di- 
vine Creator. 

Having been blessed, a candle 


_and glorify your Father whid 
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is distributed to each of the fa} 
ful that he may share in { 
great symbolic act. They are h| : 
lighted to show that we mani! 

in our living the light of Chi 
As we hold them, we dedi}, 
ourselves as well as the candle} 
the glory of God: The ceremor 
are concluded by the priest 4 
acolytes going in solemn proj 
sion carrying the light of | 
world about the Church. 
procession goes to the west 
signify the carrying of the Gos 
to the Gentile nations of the W 
As we hold our candle during: 
procession, we are a part of | 
missionary work. ‘The 

knows Christ and_ his 

Church only through the 
that we cast into the world. (| 
lives and actions are candles 
light showing men the Light 
Christ. If our ight burns pf 
and holy, it will attract all men 
our Blessed Lord. If it burn 
fully and spitefully, it will r 
men from our Lord. “Let 

light so shine before men 
they may see your good wi 


Oe 


in heaven.” 
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Confirmation and Communion 


"HE SACRAMENT of Con- 
firmation is under attack to- 
day. It is one of the stum- 
-blocks in the path ofamalga- 
on (one cannot call it re- 
n) with the Protestant bodies. 
efore the liberals want to 
inate it, or at least reduce it 
optional status. Its necessity 
prerequisite to Communion 
nied. Since many Episcopal- 
still have a loyalty to the spe- 
directions of the Book of 
mon Prayer, the proponents 
reunion” have decided that 
ubric on page 299 must be 
ed. The rubric reads: “And 
> shall none be admitted to 
Toly Communion, until such 
as he be confirmed, or be 
y and desirous to be confirm- 


10se who are concerned to 
tve the traditional Catholi- 
of the Episcopal Church find 
cessary to spring to the de- 
- of the Sacrament of Confir- 
on. For the earliest records 
aurch Order show that it was 
idered an integral part of the 
stian rites of initiation. Ear- 
till, Acts 8:14-17 tells us how 
Apostles, by the laying on of 
is as a supplement to Bap- 
, gave the full gift of the 
t; and Hebrews 6:2 lists the 
ig on of hands along with re- 


ance, faith, Baptism, the res- . 


ction of the dead and eternal 
ment as “the principles of 
loctrine of Christ.” 

“ta mere appeal to tradition 
yt a suflicient defense of the 
ament in this practical-mind- 
ge. That it always has been 
» is not an answer to those 
ask why we should continue 
0 it. This is.especially true 
1 its Opponents argue that 
ity bids us discard this basis 
xclusiveness. Why, they ask, 
ld we forbid others to ap- 


\ 


By BONNELL SPENCER, O.H.C. 


proach the Lord’s ‘Table because 
they have not complied with 
what they call this totally irrele- 
vant formalitye The Catholic 
must face and answer this argu- 
ment if his defense of Confirma- 
tion is to carry conviction. We 
must show why the Sacrament is 
a prerequisite to a worthy recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. 


Secondary Reason 


The attempt to state the prac- 
tical value of Confirmation often 
takes the following form. ‘The 
Prayer Book clearly directs that, 
before being presented for Con- 
firmation, the candidate shall re- 
ceive adequate instruction in the 
essentials of Christian faith and 
practice and shall promise in his 
own name to accept and follow 
them. The rubric at the end of 
the Offices of Instruction says: 
“So soon as Children are come to 
a competent age, and can say the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, and are 
sufficiently instructed in the mat- 
ter contained in these Offices, 
they shall be brought to the Bish- 
op to be confirmed by him.” ‘The 
title of the Order of Confirma- 
tion defines “competent age’’ as 
“Years of Discretion,” and the ser- 


‘vice itself opens with a personal 


. 


ratification of the promises made 
in Baptism. So strong is this em- 
phasis that some have been mis- 
led to interpret the name of the 
Sacrament as meaning that in it 
the candidate confirms  (re-af- 
firms) his baptismal vows, rather 
than that he is _ confirmed 
(strengthened) by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Many who know better than to 
make that mistake, still take the 
preliminary instruction as the 
chief justification for the Sacra- 


' ment. They argue, and rightly, 


that if Confirmation were dis- 


carded, our people would not get 
even the all too inadequate train- 
ing they now receive. Nor would 
they ever be required — to recog- 
nize their bounden duty and to 
assume responsibility for doing it. 
Thus Confirmation is defended 
on disciplinary grounds as an ele- 
ment in Christian nurture and 
the occasion for personal commit- 
ment. 

Important as all this is, never- 
theless it is at best a secondary 
consideration. Only a provincial- 
ly-minded. person could treat it 
as the primary purpose of Confir- 
mation. In the early Church, 
Baptism and Confirmation were 
normally administered together. 
When the candidate was an in- 
fant he received, of course, no 
preliminary instruction, and he 
made no personal promise to fol- 
low Christ. It was possible in those 
days to give the two Sacraments 
of initiation at the same time be- 
cause the head of nearly every lo- 
cal church was a Bishop. 

When dioceses became larger 
geographically, the Bishop could 
no longer be present at every Bap- 
tism. Some adjustment had to be 
made. In the Orthodox Church 
the matter of the Sacrament, 1.e., 
the outward and visible sign, was 
changed. In the place of the lay- 
ing on of hands by the Bishop was 
substituted the anointing with 
oil, blessed by the Bishop but ad- 
ministéred by a priest. Confirma- 
tion still immediately follows 
Baptism for infants as well as 
adults. Since both in the univer- 
sal Church of the first centuries 
and in the Orthodox Church 
right down to the present, infant 
Confirmation has been the nor- 
mal practice, one can_ hardly 
maintain that preliminary in- 
struction and personal commit- 
ment are an essential part of the 
Sacrament. 
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In the western Church the ad- 
justment to the increased size of 
dioceses took the form of post- 
poning Confirmation. This 
would seem to be a wiser solution 
of the problem. Not only does it 
make possible the retention of 
the ancient manner of adminis- 
tration, the laying on of hands, 
but it reminds the candidate of 
his relationship to his diocese and 
Bishop as well as to his parish and 
rector. The two Sacraments of 
initiation having been separated, 
Confirmation took on a new and 
additional meaning. It came to 
be considered the entrance into 
adult status in the Church. But 
we must never forget that this is 
alate and secondary development. 


Inadequate 


The attempt to defend the 
necessity of Confirmation solely 
as a part of the Church’s dis- 
ciplinary system is inadequate 
and unconvincing. Our oppo- 
nents will concede that at present 
it is needed in order to assure 
that our people receive proper 
training. But, they continue, if 
some other means were devised 
that would provide equally well 
for Christian nurture, this could 
be substituted for Confirmation 
and nothing would be lost. 

Furthermore, they contend, 
whereas Confirmation is now 
obligatory to Episcopalians, it 
should not be required of Prot- 
estants who provide some other 
way of assuring that their mem- 
bers shall be properly instructed 
and who have a ceremony (in 
some instances actually called 
Confirmation, though not, of 
course, administered by a validly 
consecrated Bishop) whereby 
their members “join the church.” 
We are told that charity demands 
that we accept this as an adequate 
substitute for Confirmation and 
invite all members in good stand- 
ing of any Protestant body to the 
altar rail. 

This argument can be shown 
to be fallacious on two grounds. 


First, since many Protestant bod- 
ies no longer require Baptism, or 
do not administer it validly, we 
cannot even be sure that their 
members in good standing have 
been baptized. Baptism is the ab- 
solute prerequisite of the recep- 
tion of any other Sacrament. 
Hence there is grave danger of 
sacrilege in open’ Communion. 
Second, we can point out that 
Protestants have not in fact been 
taught the Prayer Book doctrine 
of the Real Presence and hence 
when they receive at our altars 
they are not in a position to dis- 
cern the Lord’s Body. 


But these answers, though in- 
herently sound, are not con- 
vincing to the average Episco- 
palian. He himself has too little 
conception of the sacredness of 
holy things to be impressed by 
the argument from sacrilege. He 
has been so indoctrinated by sen- 
timental presentation of the love 
of God that he feels that God will 
overlook all irregularities no mat- 
ter how grave they may be. No 
doubt he is right to this extent: 
God will forgive those who un- 
wittingly have committed sacri- 
lege. But those who knowingly 
have permitted or even encour- 
aged its occurrence will face a 
serious indictment at the Judg- 
ment Seat. 

The second answer also fails to 
carry weight with the average 
Episcopalian. It diverts the argu- 
ment to a discussion of what 
Protestants believe about Holy 
Communion, and what we _ be- 
lieve. Protestant statements on 
the subject are so varied and con- 
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tradictory that almost an HH ye 
can be proven by them. My! 
proponents of open Commun} 
on the other hand, refuse tojp"’ 
cept the Prayer Book teaching}yi' 
the Real Presence. aching 4 
when the argument shifts to thhii | 
grounds it becomes lost in a }"' 
gle of controversy which by 
and bewilders everybody exc} 
the trained theologian. a 
viel 
False Interpretation re 

But the defense of Confir| R 


tion solely on discipliry® 
ground is not only inadequi 4 


‘Itis guilty of grossly misrej)” 


senting the true nature of © { 
Sacrament. In fact, it pl ‘ 
squarely into our opponef’ 
hands by minimizing, if not Py. 
tically denying, the sacramet\ 
character of Confirmation. 
line of defense says in effect, ¢ 
firmation is Important not | 
cause of what God does throw 
the Sacrament, but because} 
what we do in preparing to] 
ceive it. 

Both in practice and in 1H 
the results of this line of argun et 
are disastrous. It encourages | 
current practice of postpon| 
Confirmation until the end of } 
adolescent period. This mé} 
that the child is deprived of 
grace of this Sacrament ane 
our Lord’s Body and Blood ¢ 
ing his first major change of I 
when he sorely needs them. 
questionably many of our peo) ul 
fail to appreciate and use. 
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_ privileges as communicants 


cause the Sacraments had no p} 
in helping them through the f 
crisis of their lives. 
Equally serious is the fact 
this defense of Confirmation 
supposes the Protestant rat 
than the Catholic concept of 
Church. This is the basic clea 
between the two points of \ 
The Protestant, in the last a 
sis, thinks of the Church as a 
made organization for the pr | 


gation of the teachings of C 


and for the mutual encow 
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- and edification of its mem- 
The Catholic believes that 
Church is the Body of which 
; Christ is the Head.” (Pray- 
90k, p. 290) It is the exten- 
of the Incarnation through 
h God continues to act ob- 

vely in our world, conveying 
= and power to the souls of 


; long as we defend Confirma- 
‘only as a means of instruc- 
and personal commitment, 
est our case primarily on the 
estant concept of the Church, 
religious association which 
oin by our deliberate choice. 

only adequate defense of 
firmation is in terms of what 
a God-given means of grace. 
‘Prayer Book considers it to 
ust that. ““The Church pro- 
s the Laying on of Hands, or 
firmation, wherein .. . I re- 
> the strengthening gifts of 
‘Holy Spirit.” (Page 291) 
task, therefore, is to show 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
essential to adult life in the 


rch, especially to the worthy 


ption of Holy Communion. 


| The Sevenfold Gift 


he Holy Spirit does not enter 
hie for the first time in 
firmation. He comes to us in 
tism, taking up His abode in 
d conferring on us the theo- 
] virtues of faith, hope and 
f This is the groundwork of 
istian redemption on which 
whole structure of the soul’s 
tion rests. By it the soul is 
rm in Christ. Should the soul 
sequently die to grace through 
it is revived by the Sacrament 
*enance. The final absolution 
preparation for death and 
ent is given in Unction. 
"se are, par excellence, the 
aments of redemption. 
ionfirmation, on the other 
d, is a Sacrament of growth. 
it the Spirit strengthens the 
_in which He already resides. 
» presupposition is that the 
_is in a state of grace; the well- 
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instructed Catholic goes to Con- 
fession before he is confirmed. 
The gifts of the Spirit, which are 
made fully operative by Confir- 
mation, empower the soul to turn 
its back on sin and to press on to- 
ward the positive aspects of the 
Christian life. Already the close 
association between Confirma- 
tion and Communion begins to 
emerge, for the concern of the 
latter is not primarily with re- 
demption, but with growth in 
and union with Christ. 

The gifts of the Spirit are 
seven in number. Four of them 
strengthen the mind that it may 
comprehend the truth. The re- 
maining three act chiefly upon 
the will, empowering it to re- 
spond to God. A brief definition 
of each gift will show how neces- 
sary it is to healthy adult Chris- 
tian life. 

Wisdom is the power to know 
God personally, to “taste and see 
how gracious the Lord is.” This 
is not only the final goal of the 
spiritual life, but it is also needed 
for the recognition of the Pres- 
ence of God which underlies the 
simplest forms of prayer. Under- 
standing quickens the mind to 
grasp the essentials of God’s rev- 
elation. It does not make its re- 
cipient a theologian. It does en- 
able him to know those things 
needful to his salvation, provid- 
ed, of course, he uses his mental 
capacity, empowered by grace, to 


-learn what God teaches through 


His Church. This gift does not 
impart information, but the 
power to receive it. 


Knowledge and Counsel are 
concerned with insight into the 
world of nature. Again, they are 
not a substitute for study and re- 
search. They assist the recipient 
to see the relationship between 
the universe and God, and there- 
by enable him to grasp its true 
significance and to find in it the 
place to which God calls him. The 
gift of Knowledge is particularly 
necessary today, since the trend 
of education for centuries has 
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been humanistic. Theology has 
been deposed from her position 
as the queen of sciences and the 
hierarchical structure of human 
knowledge denied. The result is 
a chaos in which each science pur- 
sues its own ends independently 
of the others. Great advances 
have been made in various indi- 
vidual fields, but the meaning of 
the whole, and far more serious- 
ly, the moral purpose of the 
whole have been forgotten. 

The gift of Knowledge helps us 
see the universe in perspective— 
the creation of God. By it we per- 
ceive the mark of His hand in 
all His works, and can grasp the 
incarnational principle which is 
the heart of God’s redemptive ac- 
tivity and which underlies the 
Sacraments. Counsel inspires us 
to deduce the practical conse- 
quences. It guides us in the way 
of holiness and helps us find 
God’s will manifested to us in 
the circumstances of our lives. 
This is the surest indication of 
our vocation. Furthermore it 
helps us find and serve Christ in 
even the least of these our breth- 
ren. 


The three remaining gifts 
stimulate our wills. Holy Fear is 
the principle ingredient of rever- 
ence. It brings us to our knees 
before the majestic holiness of 
God and inspires in us a horror 
of sin. This gift, when used, will 
enable us to reject temptation; 
or if we fall, to evoke penitence 
and a desire to make reparation. 
Godliness bestows a spirit of filial 
love which helps us to trust our 
Heavenly Father and to surren- 
der ourselves utterly into His 
loving care. It lifts us above rev- 
erence to adoration, assuring us 
that the High and Lofty One is 
mindful of man and would call 
us not servants but sons. Ghostly 
Strength is the power to use the 
manifold graces which God be- 
stows upon us, to be diligent in 
carrying out His will as He has 
revealed it to us and to persevere 
to the end in holiness of life. 
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Worthy Preparation 


Now we are in a position to 
see why our Lord has made Con- 
firmation a prerequisite of Com- 
munion. We need the gifts of the 
Spirit if we are to discern the 
Lord’s Body and to receive Him 
worthily. We dare not trust to 
our own limited knowledge and 
feeble insight when we approach 
this supreme Mystery, nor will 
our penitence, our reverence, our 
adoration, our love be adequate 
without the assistance of the 
Spirit. To approach the altar rail 
having rejected the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. is a presumption 
which might. well make one 
“guilty of the Body and Blood 
of the» Lord.” To ‘encourage 
others to do so is to risk profan- 
ing the Holy of holies and to in- 
jure those on whom we senti- 
mentally think we are conferring 
a favor. 

The relevance of each gift 
should already be apparent. Wis- 
dom enables us to perceive the 
Real Presence mystically, while 
Understanding illuminates the 
doctrines on which rest our faith 
that He is truly present. Knowl- 
edge and Counsel help us see how 
and why God uses the things of 
the natural world to be the chan- 
nels of His coming, and remind 
us that He would also consecrate 
and use us. The social implica- 
tions of the Sacrament, which 
the best minds recognize as need- 
ing special emphasis today, de- 
pend for their perception direct- 
ly on the gift of Knowledge. The 
practical application of them to 
our own lives is the work of the 
gift of Counsel. Communions 
which remain barren of good 
works are due to the failure to 
use these gifts. No amount of in- 
struction will assure our compre- 
hension of the truths inherent in 
Holy Communion unless we are 
assisted by the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Since Communion is an activ- 
ity, the three active gifts are vi- 
tally important. Holy Fear stimu- 


lates a worthy approach. More 
than any other, perhaps, the use 
of this gift needs to be stimulated 
among us. The casual way in 
which many of our people ap- 
proach the altar with hardly a 
thought of whom they are to re- 
ceive and without anything that 
deserves the name of penitence 
is a grave scandal. A disrespectful 
familiarity undermines our rev- 
erence. We seem to have forgot- 
ten that “our God is a consuming 
fire’ and that “it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.”” What must be the 
impact of the sin-consuming God 
on souls who have failed to-use 
the gift of Holy Fear to stimulate 
their penitence is terrible to con- 
template. 

Godliness. makes possible a 
worthy receptivity. Only like can 


_receive like. The Spirit must cre- 


ate in us a likeness to the Son 
before we can dwell in Him and 
He in us. Furthermore the rev- 
erent adoration which is the fruit 
of Godliness is essential to par- 
ticipation in the supreme act of 
worship which reaches its climax 
and fulfilment in Communion. 
It enables us to use the outward 
and visible as the means to wor- 
ship. Harton’ says of one who 
uses the gift of Godliness, ““Cere- 
monial is not, to such a soul, an 
aesthetic delight or even an aid 
to devotion—indeed it may not 
greatly appeal in these ways; it is 
the offering of an act, as beauti- 
ful and perfect as it can be, the 
lifting up of life and bodily activ- 
ity to God in the ordered worship 
of His Church, the consecration 
of action, and the uniting of the 
activity of the individual with 
that of the Church and her divine 
Head.” Disregard of the .gift of 
Godliness accounts for the loss 
of a sense of worship in Protes- 
tant circles and for the dull pom- 
posity of many services in our 
own Communion. Edification of 
the congregation has been sub- 
stituted for adoration of God. 


1Elements of the Spiritual Life, page 77. 


-ceive His gifts depends on 
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Ghostly Strength is necess af 
our Communions are to- 


power of Almighty God sincel 
Himself enters our souls. |} 
grace is not magic. It does}} 
override freewill. We | 


of Ghostly Strength enables 't uf 
apply the grace to the resists}! 
of our specific temptations an} 
the generous expenditure of 
selves in the service of God } 


man. 


The Fulness of the Gift 


~But it may be objected tha i 
this fails to prove the necessit 


Aquinas points out, the sift 
the Spirit are bestowed on} 
soul in Baptism. These gifts} 
necessary to salvation. With} 
them no soul can be saved. Thi 
fore since Baptism is the « 
Sacrament that is absolutely | 
essary to salvation, the gifts n} 
be conferred in it. This is fal 
fully reflected in the Prayer B 
rubric on the subject, “J 
there shall none be admitted 
the Holy Communion, until $} 
time as he be confirmed, orf 
ready and desirous to be q) 
firmed.”’ The purpose of the } 
clause is to cover the situa] 
when a Bishop is not availablij 
give Confirmation. In that ch 
but only in that case, the peri} 
since he has actually received | 


to the full privileges of / 
Church. 

This does not mean, howal 
that Confirmation is unnece 
or that nothing is accomplis 
by it. The gifts are given in 
in Baptism. They must gro 
develop if they are to Eom 
in our souls. Confirmation, ag 
name implies, is the Sacramen 
strengthening. This does © 
mean that the Holy Ghos 
strengthened, for He is God 
mighty. But our ability to 


capacity. Confirmation is 
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ment by which our capacity 
reased so that the gifts may 
ne fully operative in us. 
we are prevented through 
ult of our own from receiv- 
tonfirmation, and if we are 
-and desirous to be con- 
d, we may be said to receive 
enefits by intention until 
time as the Sacrament be- 
s available. But if we refuse 
confirmed, we deprive our- 
; of its benefits. We need the 
power of the Spirit’s gifts 
are to live healthy Christian 
and if we are worthily to 
ke of the Body and Blood of 
ord. It would be presumptu- 
or us to think that we can 
ong on our own with the 
still in their germinal state, 
lat we can by our own ef- 
increase our capacity for 
1 without using the means 
has appointed to effect this. 


To reject the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, or to encourage others 
to think they do not need it, by 
admitting them to Communion 
before they have received it when 
they have ready access to it, is a 
grievous sin. 

The Pelagian heresy is with 
us yet. It is so flattering to our 
pride to think that in and of our- 
selves we are worthy of salvation 
and fit to receive God into our 
souls. But the Christian Gospel 
is a flat denial of this. The Chris- 
tian sacramental system is de- 
signed to meet the fulness of our 
abject need. Not only does God 
the Son come to us'through a Sac- 
rament, but God the Holy Ghost 
prepares us through other sacra- 
ments to receive Him worthily. 
One key step in this process is 
Confirmation and it is gross pre- 
sumption on our part to consider 
His work superfluous. 


Notes From the Side Aisle 


NE sometimes wonders 
how the members of the 
congregation are occu- 

g themselves during a ser- 
‘and occasionally, it must be 
itted, all but the best of us 
ikely to steal a glance around 
Church. It seems to the pres- 
observer that there are two 
1ods of attending the Holy 
ymunion (which is what we 
in mind at the moment; 
thing about other services 
, perhaps) most prevalent in 
piscopal Church. ‘I'he first is 
nxious attention to the Pray- 
ook, which gives the priest 
he turns around the im- 
ion that everyone is follow- 
in the hope that he will make 
e mistake. It is of course a 
thing that our Liturgy is not 
in the vernacular, but is al- 
asily available in print for 
e who want to consult it. But 
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surely it kills devotion to spend 
all our time in following the 
words when we ought instead 
to be praying them. Somewhat 
better, therefore, is the other 
technique which might be de- 
scribed as that of the pious daze. 


_ Some people, thoroughly aware 
-that the offering of the Eucharist 


is the holiest action they can take 
part in on earth, feel that the 
best they can do while taking 
part in it is to fall into a state of 
abstraction which they hope will 
be devout, occasionally murmur- 
ing a response if they happen to 
think of it. But one fears that 
the result is only too often a wan- 
dering of mind which degener- 
ates into boredom. 


Hearing Mass 
The purpose of these notes is 


to offer some helpful suggestions, 


and so no more time will be spent 
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in criticizing the bad _ habits 
which we have probably all fall- 
en into occasionally. Some of our 
devotional manuals contain 
“Methods of Hearing Mass” 
adapted from those prepared for 
the faithful of the Latin rite. 
Their common defect is that they 
frequently pay little attention to 
the structure of the service and 
none to the words of the Liturgy, 
but merely attach edifying 
thoughts to the ceremonies of 
the Mass and the movements of 
the priest at the altar. Such a sys- 
tem may even be distracting 
when the words of the Mass are 
audible in our own language. Its 
insufficiency is shown by the 
great efforts which are now be- 
ing made to circulate transla- 
tions of the Roman Mass among 
those who use that rite. Still the 
idea of suggesting a pattern for 
our devotions at Mass is a good 
one, and deserves to be retained 
if. it can be kept in proper con- 
nection with the words of the 
Liturgy itself. 


It may be in place, therefore, 
to make some suggestions for a 
“Method of Hearing Mass’ 
which will be in accordance with 
the spirit of the Prayer Book 
Liturgy and yet be more spirit- 
ually valuable than merely fol- 
lowing the words of the service 
one by one. We may do well to 
concentrate our attention on the 
dominant moods of the succes- 
sive parts of the service. The Lit- 
urgy begins with an approach to 
the altar in the spirit of peni- 
tence. The Collect for Purity 
sums up in admirable language 
the proper approach of sinful 
man to the worship of God— 
“cleanse our hearts . . . that we 
may perfectly love Thee.” Our 
full preparation for the perfect 
worship of God in heaven de- 
mands a life conformed to His 
will, which the Commandments 
or the Summary of the Law bring 
before us.. No wonder we re- 
spond with the supplications of 
the Kyrie eleison. ‘Then finally 
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the Collect (best understood as 
the prayer of God’s people now 
collected for worship) is usually 
a petition for the Church, that is 
the whole body of the faithful, 
that its members may be cleansed 
from their sins and serve God ac- 
cording to His will. The tradi- 
tional preparation at the foot of 
the altar further amplifies the 
mood of penitential preparation 
with the magnificent words of 
Psalm 43 and the mutual confes- 
sion and absolution of the priest 
and his assistants. It seems a pity 
that this admirable form of im- 
mediate preparation for Mass is 
so little known except by priests 
and their servers; it deserves 
more commonly to be said out 
loud with congregational re- 
sponses. 


The preparation has, as it 
were, brought us through the 
gates of the Temple. Next we 
find ourselves in the place of 
learners, corresponding to the 
catechumens of the ancient 
Church, and as such take part in 
the Mass of the Catechumens, 
the part of the service to which 
those under instruction were an- 
ciently admitted. In the spirit of 
learners we listen to the Epistle 
and Gospel, and (if there is a 
sermon) to the exposition which 
follows. Those who can only at- 
tend Mass on Sundays and other 
great days will find different les- 
sons each time in the Scriptures 
for the day. Those who attend 
Mass daily will frequently hear 
lessons repeated from the prev- 
ious Sunday or out of the Com- 
mon of Saints, but may still find 
in them new food for meditation. 
There is of course no reason why 
there should not be different 
Scriptures for almost every day, 
as in the traditional order there 
was for every day in Lent and 
for Wednesdays 
throughout the year. Where the 
daily Epistles and Gospels for 
Lent are used the faithful hear 
in that season an extensive course 
in the Old Testament and the 
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Life of Christ, which indicates 
how seriously the early Church 
took its task of instruction. But 
for most of us there is enough 
to work on in the Epistles and 
Gospels now provided. Through- 
out most of the year they are 
Epistles of the Christian life and 
Gospels of the work of Christ, 
which show us what to look for 
in our more general reading of 
Scripture. And in response to in- 
struction out of God’s Word we 
welcome the opportunity to pro- 
claim our faith, with that of 
Christians of all ages, in the reci- 
tation of the Nicene Creed. 
‘ ; 


Holy of Holies 


We are now called to come 
still closer to the altar—from 
nave to sanctuary—and begin the 
eucharistic action by the presen- 
tation of our gifts to God. Here 
in ancient times began the Mass 
of the Faithful, after the catechu- 
mens were dismissed, and it is as 
faithful Christians, cleansed and 
instructed, that we make our of- 
ferings. Hence it is not inappro- 
priate for the priest to begin the 
Offertory with the salutation, 
“The Lord be with you” which 
indicates that he calls on those 
present to join him in an im- 
portant act of prayer. The bread 
and wine are placed on the altar 
—in union with them we make 
our offerings—and in this action 
the Church is presenting herself 
to God. With ourselves we nat- 
urally think of our needs, and so 
there follows the Prayer for the 
Church, which begins by com- 
mending our oblations and then 
follows with intercessions. As we 
enter the sanctuary we are again 
aware of our need for pardon and 
cleansing, and so we prepare for 
Consecration and Communion 
with the General Confession. 
These items were, to be sure, not 
found precisely here in the Latin 
services which formed the basis 
of the Prayer Book; but it is 


worth noting that the private -- 


prayers commonly said by the 


‘tion. We lift up our hearf 
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priest at the Offertory includ 
ments of intercession and | 
tence, and that in the Latir 
vice there were (and are) ij), 
cessions at the beginning oj) 
Prayer of Consecration, W,,, 
immediately follows the (., 
tory. Anyway, here we are} 
before God, with our gifts) 
needs, and even our repel 


as He will for His Holy Sact}. 

The emphasis now shifts }\s 
our actions to God’s, and the} 
secration of the Eucharist } 


place in an atmosphere of aj 


angels hymn the Divine Maj 
we return to earth with thift 
carnate Lord, who worshi} 
God supremely and met nf 
needs divinely when He gavel: 
life in sacrifice for us. Ash 
priest now repeats the Words 
Institution the gifts on the } 
are ours no longer, but cf! 


4) 
S| 


crated to become for us the -}i 


at the center of our lives ari 
the universe, that is God’s Hi 


Church dwells lovingly on | 
wonderful truth, and so the} 
lation and Invocation draw) 
more fully the meaning of} 
Consecration. How beautiful] 
when at a Solemn Euch| 
music and ceremonies helj| 
to adore amid the hush of a 
titude bowed in prayer. How 
lime when the same realit| 
equally present at the sim), 
offering of the Holy Sacrific« 

From the Consecration | 
Church moves, hesitatingly | 
proudly, to unite herself 
her Lord in Holy Commur 
Hesitatingly, for “we are |) 
worthy so much as to gathe}, 
the crumbs under thy tal 
Proudly, for we stand before 
as his redeemed children 
“are bold to say, Our Fatfh 
The end of the Prayer of (), 
secration and the following}, 
votions constitute our final ph 
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a for Communion. Yet this 
t be a selfish or isolated act; 
‘remember “all thy whole 
th,” and in a world suffer- 
om war we pray “grant us 
eace,” to Him who alone 
ive true and lasting peace. 
jet us remember that Holy 
qunion is not, as some tend 
I, a gift of divine strength 
ir purposes. The gifts which 
9 longer ours are returned 
as Christ’s Body and Blood; 
were consecrated, and by 
reception we are consecrat- 
d we ourselves are now no 
r our own, but bound closer 
loser to Christ. 
ire in ancient days the 
ch ended her Eucharist, and 
‘is still customary at this 
for the priest to consume 
Temains of the Sacred Ele- 
;. But surely we cannot help 
ive thanks to God, perhaps 
‘ssing ourselves in the words 
ulms and Hymns, perhaps in 
ords at all but only in hearts 
of love. Soon our common 
‘Sgiving is given voice in the 
xr of ‘Thanksgiving, and 


then with the priest’s blessing 
we are sent forth to live as we 
have worshipped. For today’s of- 
fering of the Sacrifice is over, but 
the consecration of our lives to 
God in union with Christ con- 
tinues, let us hope, forever. If we 
pause to listen to the reading of 
the Last Gospel, it is a final med- 
itation on the Incarnation, in 
whose extension we have just 
shared, and an act of praise to 
the Incarnate Lord who goes with 
us into His world. We approach- 
ed the altar with the Psalmist; we 
leave it with St. John. 
| 


Summary 


The six parts of the service 
may be summarized in a phrase 
which has at least rhythm, if not 
rime; they are 


penitence, instruction, oblation, 
adoration, communion, 
thanksgiving. 


Attention to these in order will 
bring before us the main aspects 
of the Eucharist, following the 
structure of the Liturgy. Inter- 
cession, it will be noted, as in the 


The American Church 


: 


THE May number of the 
New Start” appears the fol- 
wing: 

he American Church Union 
or its one and only purpose 
Initing into one fellowship 
ayer, proclamation and ac- 
all Episcopalians who are 
as and zealous for the histor- 
ith of Christendom, revealed 
od Himself, contained in 
Holy Scripture, and _pre- 
d and promulgated by our 
ch in her Tradition, her 
gy, and her Ministry.” 

ich information has been 
shed and_ disseminated 
t the organization, and many 
ts distributed. The pur- 
in these leaflets are ex- 
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pressed in plain and simple lan- 
guage—and are positive in their 
character, but they are far-reach- 
ing and express attributes of our 
Communion, which if discarded 
or ‘watered down by the Episco- 
pal Church at large, would, in 
my opinion, lead eventually to its 
disintegration. 

The American Church Union 
stands for the defense and prop- 
agation of the faith as it has been 
held by the Universal Church, 
and for the belief in and recog- 
nition of the Seven Sacraments 
which are provided for in our 
Book of Common Prayer. This 


_ means not only education in the 


faith, but it also means a life of 
discipline, for discipline is an 


Si 


rite itself, flows out from our acts 
of oblation and communion, and 
so does not constitute a separate 
section. It is not meant of course 
that such a scheme should cramp 
reasonable freedom in prayer. 
Indeed, it is meant to encourage 
it by directing attention to the 
sweep of ideas rather than to one 
word after another, and it is nat- 
urally open to great variation. 
The priest must of course pay 
careful attention to each word he 
says, even restraining if neces- 
sary his personal fervor of devo- 
tion. His assistants must be ready 
to do their part, and the people 
(at least normally) to make their 
responses. But in attending Mass 
we may concentrate now on one 
part, now on another; we shall 
of course respond to the varia- 
tions of the Liturgy itself in the 
course of the Church Year; and 
perhaps sometimes God’s Spirit 
will carry us away as He wills in 
the blessed freedom of prayer. 
The common aim of us all is that 
by this wonderful mystery of 
Bread and Wine we may be more 
closely united with Christ. 


Union 


outgrowth of the Sacraments. Un- 
less we believe and practice, we 
cannot survive. 

Membership in the American 
Church Union means taking the 
Episcopal Church seriously, and 
in spite of the criticism that we 
are narrow and uncompromising 
—it means that we must value and 
proclaim our heritage, and that 
we must not yield to the pleas of 
so-called liberalism if such pleas 
mean a let-down in faith and 
practice. (Father Palmer in his 
tract on “Anglican Stiffness” 
shows that had we years ago on 
the plea for Unity tried to pla- 
cate the old fashioned Presby- 
terians and Methodists by giving 
up the Church year, the liturgy, 
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and other things dear to us, we 
would now be in the anomalous 
position of seeing other religious 
bodies using the very things we 
had sacrificed). My own expe- 
rience indicates that we are more 
truly liberal than some of those 
who claim the title. 

Negatives do not help us much 
—they are apt to arouse unneces- 
sary antagonism in Church life 
just as they do in business life. 
Of course, at times they are nec- 
essary, but positive Christian 
principles backed up by a life of 
discipline, go further in making 
us understood. Just before Bishop 
Conkling left Philadelphia for 
his Consecration, he warned some 
of us to not think too much about 
our likes and dislikes, but to put 
our minds and our wills to our 
duty and obligations. Again, this 
means discipline. Just think what 
could be. accomplished if this 
were taken seriously. 


Its Purpose 


We are a small body—far too 
small. This is partly due directly 
to ourselves; partly to lack of 
support from some of those who 
believe in what we stand for; and 
partly due to a misapprehension 
of our purposes. As to the latter, 
it should be made clear that the 
American Church Union is not 
a party, but a movement in our 
Church, and there is an analogy 
to the Oxford Movement of a 
hundred and ten years ago. My 
own part in the American 
Church Union is but quite re- 
cent, but I know of no instance 
where its members, as such, have 
been asked to vote for any indi- 
viduals in Church gatherings, 
and on the contrary, do know of 
prominent members of our or- 
ganization who differed decided- 
ly in their support of candidates. 
This is as it should be. 

Again, ceremonial is very prec- 
ious to some of us, and its use is 
increasing rapidly in religious 
denominations which not ‘long 
ago would have classed those who 


use it as ‘‘book Christians.” It is 
a natural accompaniment to Sac- 
ramental religion, but it is not 
as some suppose, unduly empha- 
sized by the Union, and member- 
ship is not gauged by adherence 
thereto. You will find no refer- 
ence to Ceremonial in the state- 
ment of our purposes. What you 
do find—‘‘So far as the Union is 
concerned, the Prayer Book is its 
guide and authority for teach- 
ing.” 

This brings up the plea for 
more members. Our * By-Law 
states: 


“Any baptized person is elig- 
ible for membership who states 
his or her belief that the Epis- 
copal Church is a part of the 
Catholic and historic Church 
of Christ, and that the orders 
of its Ministry are valid Catho- 
lic orders; and recognizes Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, Holy Eu- 
charist, Penance, Holy Order, 
Matrimony and Unction as 
Catholic Sacraments.” 


We are a small body. Why do 
we need any members at all, or 
why should there be any Ameri- 


_ can Church Union when the ob- 


jectives are so simple and in har- 
mony with the Prayer Book? It is 
because there are Episcopalians 
who do not subscribe to parts of 
the Ancient ‘Faith; and who, to 
use a mild word, discount the 
supernatural element which 
forms such a vital part of it. 
There is no need to enlarge on 
this. All readers of the “Holy 
Cross Magazine” know it. (Just 
this month a prominent and de- 
vout Presbyterian Minister told 
me that he regarded as a serious 
evil in Protestantism the laxity of 
belief in the Supernatural) . 
Therefore, we believe it neces- 
sary to have an organized body 
to act as Watchmen and be pre- 
pared for defense. And we believe 
there are many thousands of Epis- 
copalians who may have little re- 


gard for either Ritual or Cere- ~ 


but who believe the 


- 


monial, 


_the Prayer Book literally anc} 


} & interim by the Exeef 
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creeds and the gospel lessol 


even have no difficulty in b} 
ing in Angels, for whose fea} 
Prayer Book has made such Ie 
tiful provision. ie! 


Its Work | | 


The organization of the Uj! 
is managed by a Board of I}? 
tors known as the Council,}. 
sisting of fifteen clergy ani’ 
teen laymen elected by the if" 
bers, and it meets twice a 


General Secretary |} 
Treasurer is the Rev. Willial 
S. Lander, D.D., of Rosenf! 
Pa. The Field Director is} 
Rev. Vivan Peterson, D.Dj 
Cleveland. t 


a 


The Union is concerned | 


monthly paper, ‘““The New Sif 
is published and sent to mem} 
The Rev. Darwin Kirby, Ji} 
Chicago has just assumed | 
Chairmanship of its edit 
staff. The work accomplishes 
the Committee on Priests Ih 
tutes, headed by the Rev. Fa 
Joseph, O. S. F., is very enc} 
aging. A goodly number} 
priests have attended the } 
meetings held this year—on} 
Kent School, Connecticut, } 
the other at Racine, Wiscons 

The work of the Youth Ch 
mittee is under the Chairr} 
ship of the Rev. Bonnell S$ 
cer, O. H. C. This work am 
the youth is of great importa 
The growth of the Servants} 
Christ the King continues | 
most hopeful pace. One of 
chief youth movements, the 
ley Forge (Pa.) Confere 
while independent of the Un 


| 


! 


_, 
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ected by the Union’s Gen- 
lecretary, Rev. Father Lan- 
nd gets the active personal 
of Clergy, members of the 
" 
‘ have a Committee on Re- 
is Education for the Young, 
thairmanship of which has 
tly been taken by the Rev. 
rd McK. Garlick, of Free- 
N. J. A Committee on 
2d Altars, headed by Mr. 
ce Varian of Baltimore, has 
sht together a large number 
rishes and missions in cor- 
e prayer and interest. 
e Chaplains’ Committee, an 
owth of the War, has fur- 
d eighty thousand or more 
to Chaplains and Service- 
and in addition, has dis- 
ted a number of others from 
rder of the Holy Cross. The 
‘man is the Rev. Father 
ien, O. S. F. : 
Joint Committee of the 
n and the Clerical Union for 
faintenance and Defense of 
jlic Principles, prepared an 
lent and scholarly paper 
1 had to do with discipline 
it was widely distributed. 
Joint Committee is now en- 
[on an important task. 


Laymen 


st of the work is done by 
ilergy, but last June a new 
n’s organization was form- 
hich is affiliated with the 


n, viz., the National Coun- > 


Churchmen.... 

n association of the laity or- 
ed to maintain, defend and 
gate the historic doctrine, 
ice and teaching of the An- 
1 Communion as held by the 
opal Church and contained 
> Book of Common Prayer.”’ 
. Clark G. Kuebler, Presi- 
of Ripon College, is Presi- 
and the Chairman of the 
itive Committee is Mr. John 
eley of New York, who is al- 
hairman of the Publicity 
mittee of the Union. There 
ong been need of more ac- 


tive participation by the laity, 
and this new Organization has 
made a good start. All of its of- 
ficers and members of its Execu- 
tive Committee are laymen and 
it has already enrolled a goodly 
number of men and women. 
There are other Committees, 


-and besides, the Union, which 


is a countrywide institution, acts 
as a sort of clearing house and is 
in contact with other Church or- 
ganizations. Much of this work 
falls on the Executive Chairman, 
Dr. Taber, and on the General 
Secretary and Field Secretary. 
As before stated, we are a small 
body and we greatly need the 
support and interest of more of 
our Church members, and _ I be- 
lieve we are going to get it. One 
way to accomplish this is for our 
laymen to become better ac- 
quainted with those who differ 
with us, and to mingle with them. 
We should take an active part in 
Diocesan affairs including activi- 
ties which may at times seem irk- 


Book R 


Priesthood in Action. By Wallace Ed- 
monds Conkling. New York. More- 
house-Gorham Co. 196 pp. $2.50. 


The Bishop of Chicago has 
written a book which every 
priest will want to own. It could 
well be read through at least once 
a year and consulted many times 
in between. A wealth of practical 


‘details is given in a concise and 


orderly fashion, covering every 
aspect of the priestly life and 
work. The style is clear and vivid 
and the book, though well illus- 
trated, is not cluttered up with 
pastoral reminiscences. It serves to 
bring back to mind the technical 
details which are so easy to for- 
get (if, indeed, one ever learned 
them in the seminary) and about 
which one readily can become 
careless. 

The value of the book does not 


_ lie only in the specific directions 


given. They are always related to 
the high ideal of the priesthood 
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some. How ‘can we expect others 
to become interested in our ac- 
tivities if we show no interest in 
theirs? 

We must show charity, and 
above all, avoid anything that 
smacks of superiority. We dare 
not indulge in criticism which is 
purile. We must, in our hearts, 
look on all Episcopalians as 
brothers. 

We need to be better known. 
Sometimes words mislead. “Two 
winters ago I met an old friend 
on the street, and after greeting 
me, she said—‘I hear that you 
have been elected to the Ameri- 
can Church Union, and I must 
say I am very much surprised.” 
“Why,” said I. “Why!” said she. 
“Isn't that the Organization that 
is trying to make us unite with 
the Presbyterians?” 

“The task of the American 
Church Union is, first and fore- 
most, to bring the Episcopal 
Church as a whole to a realiza- 
tion of its inherent Catholicity.” 


eviews 


which is set forth. This raises 
them from the level of humdrum 
routine and petty correctness and 
shows their true significance as 
the expression of the reverend 
care which should characterize 
one’s ministry. Thus the book can 
form the basis of a self-examina- 
tion of one’s priestly ideals and 
the way those ideals are being ex- 
pressed in practice. Bishop Conk- 
ling never loses sight of the forest 
for the trees. The book is not sim- 
ply a collection of helpful hints 
for clergymen; it 1s what it calls 
itself, a description of “Priest- 
hood in Action.” 

Bishop Conkling is well quali- 
fied.to write it. He has had a long 
and successful pastorate as a 
priest and as a bishop takes a deep 
and personal concern in the work 
of the priests in his diocese. In 
addition, he has taught at a sem- 
inary. Some may be inclined to 
criticize the book on the grounds 
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that it presupposes a large and 
well-equipped parish. But the 
bishop is aware of this danger and 
repeatedly suggests adaptations 
to less favorable conditions. Be- 
fore a priest reaches the comfort- 
able conclusion that the ideals 
and practice set forth do not ap- 
ply to him, he wants to make sure 
that he is not simply excusing his 
laziness which has caused him to 
fail to make full use of the possi- 
bilities available. 

The book is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with the 
administration of the Sacraments. 
The chapters on Penance and 
Holy Matrimony are especially 
fine. The second part covers pas- 
toral care and parish administra- 
tion. The concluding list of ser- 
mon suggestions for the Church 
Year should prove helpful for 
many. —B. S. 


John Henry Newman: An expository 
and critical study of his mind, 
thought, and art. By Charles Fred- 
erick Harrold. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc. Pp. xv-472. $3.50. 
Not just another biography, 

but a welcome analysis and ex- 

position of the ideas and methods 
of thought of the ‘enigmatic 

Newman.”’ 

Dr. Harrold’s ripe scholarship 
and sympathetic appreciation 
clarifies in a readable fashion 
what could have been in less 
capable hands a dry analysis. 

The very fact, oft-repeated, that 
Newman needed the stimulus of 
an occasion or controversy to pro- 
voke him to vital action partly 
explains the apparent contradic- 
tions of his mind and character. 
The author never doubts New- 
man’s integrity. “The key to the 
problem of Newman’s. integrity 
is his complexity. It is this which 
causes Sarolea and R. H. Coats to 
give up the ‘mystery of Newman’ 
in despair. At first we may think 
that Newman’s is a simple mind, 
so candid it is, so naive and in- 
genuous in some of its moods. 


But we soon find ourselves wholly 
lost in the labyrinthine mazes of 
his complex personality. Here is 
an ascetic who is also an artist and 
a literary epicure; a. mystic with 
the corrosive intellect of a skeptic; 
a solitary who has troops of 
friends and followers; a great 
religious leader and controversial- 
ist, yet a dreamer, an idealist, 
childlike in his simple faith; a 
scorner of the world, yet shrewdly 
conversant with all its ways, and 
deft in using it as a tool to suit his 
purposes; a man who is timid and 
ageressive, deeply sincere and yet 
possessed of a subtlety which the 
greatest. casuist might have 
envied, intellectually hard, cold, 
glittering and analytical one mo- 
ment, and meltingly sweet, rap- 
turously adoring, womanlike in 
tenderness the next moment. We 
shall probably never be able to 
resolve all the paradoxes in New- 
man’s character and mind. But 
there are no valid grounds for 
questioning his sincerity and in- 
tegrity.”” (Pages 372-373) 

To this study, the author, who 
is a Churchman, brings a keen 
and brilliant mind to bear with 
admirable objectivity and fair- 
ness of critical evaluation. 

Ninety-five pages of notes, ref- 
erences, bibliography and index 
add to the value and excellency 
of this attractive study. 

—F. W. G. P. 


The Heart of Man. By Gerald Vann, 
O.P. Longmans, Green & Co. 1945. 
182 pp. $2.00. 


Father Vann is one of those 
rare Catholic writers for whose 
next book we are always waiting. 
As priest, religious, schoolmaster, 
and experienced retreat conduc- 
tor, he knows well the pulse of to- 
day. “The Heart of Man”’ is just 
the article needed for much of 
the “high blood pressure” (of a 
mental and emotional sort) 
which seems to attack so many 
who think Catholicism is either 
all escapist cult or an out-moded 


philosophy. 


the Sacraments, the life of 


. tRues. | 
Any book of Fr. Vann’s | 
for us, and if you }} 


‘ 
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We are not surprised | 
Christian morality is rejected, 
and wide today. It is unreahj 
able outside the context of Ch 
tian doctrine and Christian } 
ship. And Father Vann sets 
self the noble task of explo} 
the “‘Love-Life” in its Godyp 
and manward aspects 
reaches its fruition in our I 
whence alone comes that Ih 


which makes “Love” possiblef 


not just another grasping 
things. | 


Here is much fine teachin} 


er, worship—and written — i}; 


most disarming 


hb 


Christian morality makes sensif! 


idiom. FF 


cause it is seen as the expres} 
ofa Member of Christ, a true 


duct corollary of all that the 


itual life must mean. Here m 


fullness of life is seen as it rea} 


its crown of creativeness 


caught up in the redemptive ¢ ( 


tivity of One who so cared 
Life and dreamed about it 
He died to make that dream c 


“must” 
been tempted to use your reli 
as a force of extricationism fi 
Reality, this book will send | 
directly to our Lord and you. 
want to give thanks that on¢ 
His disciples today has brou 
you back to Him, the Way wh 
Truth and Life. 

Lear c 


G. I. Parson. By Francis W. R 
Morehouse-Gorham, New York, 
117 pp. $1.50. 

This is an Army chaplain’s 
count of his experiences, wh 
included the Aleutians | 
Kwajalein. Though we may 
gret some of his methods, we 
still enjoy this vivid picture 
an earnest, hard-working pas 
facing difficulty and dar 


~ gladly, and giving himself to 


men without stint. 
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nan’s Religion. By Kenneth Mac- 
ie. New York. Morehouse-Gor- 
Co. 85 pp. 80 cents. 

is is a simple and practical 
nation of the Creed and’ the 
ch Catechism by the former 
p of Brechin, who is well- 
n for his solid books on the 
_As a little handbook of in- 
ion it ranks high, and 
d prove equally useful for 
iduals or confirmation 
s. The good bishop has 
d.a lot of sound teaching 
astoral wisdom into his few 
which deserve to be read. 

—J.R.R. 


nithe Stars. By James J. Dono- 
New York. The Macmillan Com- 
. 56 pp. $1.50. 


is is a poetic interpretation 


> Divine Office for the First 
ay in Advent, using the 
of Genesis relevant to the 
ion, the Fall, and the proph- 
f Redemption. In form the 
ary order from  Matins 
gh Compline is closely fol- 
|, but what gives the book 
‘king character is the way 
ich the author has taken the 
ural material as his founda- 
and breathed through it a 
e of poetic insight and ex- 
on peculiarly his own. ‘The 
isa work of real excellence, 
. should make a strong ap- 
oth to lovers of good poetry 
chose interested in matters 
ical. 

e work does not seem to be- 
to any particular school of 
y, but to say that it is sug- 
e of portions of the work 
al Claudel or T. S. Eliot may 
some idea of the author’s 
ok and poetic style. 

—J.R.R. 


Reed: 


ne months ago we missed an 
lent album and we now 

haste to bring it to the at- 
ym of readers of this column 
our highest commendation. 
in excellent recording of the 


Concerto in E for Violin and Or- 
chestra, by J. S. Bach, and per- 
formed by Adolf Busch, violin- 
ist, and the Busch Chamber Play- 
ers (Columbia Set M-MM-530, 
three 12-inch records, $3.50). 
Bach composed a number of con- 
certos for violin. Three survive 
in their original form—the solo 
concertos in A minor, and E 
major, and the double concerto 
in D minor. Transcriptions for 
clavier and orchestra exist of oth- 
er concertos known to have been 
written originally for the violin. 
The presumption is that the lost 
concertos were among the manu- 


scripts that passed at Bach’s death 


to his talented and undisciplined 
son, Wilhelm Friedemann. In the 
latter years of his life, Wilhelm 
Friedemann’s circumstances were 
often extremely precarious and 
he resorted to the piecemeal sale 
of his father’s manuscripts. In 
this way, no doubt, a great treas- 
ure was dispersed and lost. 


Bach composed his violin con- 
certos during his term of em- 
ployment with Prince Leopold 
of Anhalt-Cothen (1717-1723). 
The E Major Concerto now re- 
corded, is magnificently played 
by Adolf Busch and the Busch 
Chamber Players. The sixth side 
in this set is occupied by Mr. 
Busch’s arrangement of a charm- 
ing Adagio (from the Sonata in 
F) by Corelli. 

Columbia has just released the 
second volume in its series of 
Songs from Die Winterreise by 
Schubert and sung by the soprano 
Lotte Lehmann (Set M-587; 
three 10-inch discs; $2.75). 
Among Schubert’s greatest con- 
tributions to music was his devel- 
opment of the song cycle. His 
two best-known works in this 
form were Die Scone Miillerin 
(The Maid of the Mill) and Die 
Winterreise (The Winter Jour- 
ney). Both cycles were set to 
poems by the German lyric poet, 


Wilhelm Miieller. The Winter- 


reise cycle is composed of twenty- 
four songs which reflect the 
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thoughts of a young poet, spurned 
by the woman he loves, who wan- 
ders aimlessly through the coun- 
tryside, vainly seeking solace and 
rest. ‘Che first twelve songs were 
composed by Schubert in Febru- 
ary, 1827, and it is said they were 
dashed off in a single morning. 
The remaining songs were com- 
pleted in October of the same 
year. Lotte Lehmann, who has 
sung these songs so magnificently 
in concerts these many years, has 
already recorded an album of 
seven of these songs (Columbia 
M-466) . She now adds six more 
—Gefrorne Tranen (Frozen 
Tears), Erstarrung (Numbness), 
Irrlicht (Will-o’-the-Wisp), Ein- 
samkeit (Loneliness), Der Greise 
Kopf (The Gray Head), and Der 


_ Letermann (The Organ Grind- 


er) . Paul Ulanowsky provides the 
piano accompaniment for Mme. 
Lehmann in this delightful re- 
corded song recital. 

A splendid album of great 
chamber music may be had in the 
brilliant recording of Mozart’s 
Quintet in GC Major (K. 515) by 
the Budapest String Quartet with 
Milton Katims, viola (Columbia 
MM-586; four 12-inch discs; 
$4.50). This quintet is fairly se- 
rious Mozart with spots of bright- 
ness to relieve its seriousness. ‘The 
work is superbly played by the 
Budapest String Quartet and Mr. 
Katims. 

A single disc from Columbia 
offers the celebrated soprano, 
Lily Pons, in the brilliant aria 
L’Amero Saro Costante from Mo- 
zart’s little known opera il Re 
Pastore (The Shepherd King). 
(Columbia 71696-D; 12-inch rec- 
ord; $1.00). Mozart wrote The 
Shepherd King when he was but 
nineteen years old. The present 
aria is the only portion of the 
opera that is heard today. Miss 
Pons is accompanied by Bruno 
Walter conducting the Columbia 
Opera Orchestra with Mishel 
Piastro playing the violin obli- 


gato. 
—The Listener 
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ATHER Harrison spoke on 

January 23rd at St. Peter’s 

Church, Westchester, N. Y., 
on the Liberian Mission. 


Father Tiedemann conducted 
a School of Prayer at the Church 
of the Epiphany and another at 
Christ Church, Seattle, Wash. He 
preached at Trinity Church and 
at St. Mark’s Church in the same 
city and gave a conference for the 
young people of the Diocese. 


Father Baldwin has been re- 
leased from the Army and is sta- 
tioned at West Park, where he is 
Guestmaster. 


Father Parker conducted a 
Mission at the Church of Our 
Saviour, Atlanta, Ga., January 6- 


13. 


Father Spencer closed the Re- 
treat): forthe, Sisters ofthe 
Church, Toronto, Canada, on 
January 4th. On the goth he 
preached at Grace Church (Van 
Vorst) Jersey City, N. J., and in 
the evening addressed the young 
people at Trinity Church, Bris- 
tol, Conn. He visited St. Mary’s- 
in-the-Field, Valhalla, N. Y., on 
the 22nd. 


February Appointments 
Father Parker will give two Re- 
treats, one for men and one for 
women at St. James’ Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 15-17. 


Community Notes 


On the 21-22, he will conduct a 
Parish Retreat atest. /Paul’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. He will 
address the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
St. David’s Church, Baltimore, 
Md., on the 24th. 


Father Spencer will visit St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
February 7-9, where he will speak 
to the Fourth Form Sacred Stud- 
ies Classes on the Religious Life. 
On February 24th he will open a 
Mission at St. Francis’ Student 
House at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


Special Notice 

A twenty-page, copiously illus- 
trated booklet about the Relig- 
ious life is just off the press. It 
may be obtained for five cents a 
copy (and postage) from “‘Com- 
mittee of Religious Superiors, 
Box 8, Mount Sinai, Long Island, 
New York.” 

- The title is Where Are You 
Going?; the purpose being to in- 
terest young people in the possi- 
bility of a vocation. It should ap- 
pear, we feel, on every parish 
tract table. 

Originally, it was planned to 
produce the pamphlet exclusive- 
ly for men in the armed forces. 
The atom bomb disrupted this 
scheme by leading to the whole- 
sale return of young men to 
civilian life before the pamphlet 
could be prepared and printed. 
Perhaps it is just as well that the 
material has been readjusted so 
that it will be equally useful in 
and out of the army. Moreover, 
though it is primarily directed to 
men, there is reference to wo- 
men’s communities and a few of 
the pictures are of nuns. 

A propos of the pictures, the 
committee invited all the com- 
munities to contribute photo- 
graphs. Only certain number did 
so, however, and of these a still 
smaller group were able to supply 
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pictures which would repr 
well and which were approp 
also, for the particular obj¢ 
mind. It was decided, ther 
to select the best photograp: 
gardless of the fact that the} 


resent only a few of our o 


They are typical of the lif 
activities of all and are pr 
without distinguishing nam 
titles. The object of the pam 
is to interest people in th 
ligious life in general, refe 


them for particulars to the! 
' Religious Communities in 


Episcopal Church and in 
Anglican Church in Cait 
which was brought out a yea 
in connection with the Ce 
nial and which still is obtai 
from the Holy Cross Press 
dollar. 


It was possible to produ 
attractive a booklet as W 
Are You Going?, with its 
type, abundant illustratio 
the best paper available, 
small a price as five cents, 
because fifty thousand copies 
been printed. 


Please obviate confusion 
membering at which place 
is obtainable. For the new f 
let Where Are You Going?’ 
to “Committee of Religiou 
periors, Box 8, Mount 
Long Island, New York.” Fe 
book Religious, Commu 
write to “The Holy Cross ] 
West Park, New York.” 


NOTICE 

An index of the Holy Cr 
Magazine for the year 1945 
been prepared. We shall be ¢ 
to supply a copy free to any 
our subscribers who wish c 
Please notify the Holy C; 
Press, West Park, N. Y., prom 
if you wish one sent to you. Th 
are a few copies of the 1944 ir 
left, if anyone wishes a 
that. 


